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REASON AND VALUE 


HEREVER we find it, thought is conative, moving, an effort. 

It is an activity which even in a certain sense creates its own 
object. On the other hand it is impossible in the last analysis meaning- 
fully to divorce action from thought. We can, it is true, isolate happen- 
ings or changes which merely occur and are cognized as such, but by 
action we mean something more: namely, that which realizes an end. 
Wherever we find such activity in our experience, we find also the di- 
rection and the influence of thought. 

Nevertheless, although we may grant that reason itself, wherever 
we take it, is an activity which seeks to realize an end, there is one 
fundamental character by means of which we do habitually distinguish 
thought from action. It is true that thought is active ; action in its com- 
plete sense, however, is that which brings into being a change in the 
realm of existence. Not only is it finite in character but its results when 
they have occurred become independent of the agent in an inalterable 
sense. Thought is corrigible even though never completely free ; it may 
be rethought and changed ; but an action once it has taken place pos- 
sesses an inviolate character. It is of the nature of a causal situation to 
be self-limited and bounded, and to possess a total character for which 
the agent can hold himself only in a measure accountable. In order to 
realize his end, he has gone beyond himself; he has made use of other 
natural factors and co-operated with them. Over these other factors he 
can have only a limited control. They are never entirely his means; 
they always possess some further and refractory character of their own. 
The most consistent anarchist, the most complete individualist, must, 
in endeavoring to act, thus transcend his own powers and combine with 
other natural factors in order to achieve an organic result. He must go 
beyond himself in a manner which is quite other than that in which he 
transcends himself in the processes of thought. 

But we must go even farther, and say that thought itself is not com- 
plete until in this sense it has become an action. Thought, it may be 
said, possesses two modes; its direct mode in which it intuits or grasps 
its object, and its indirect mode in which it explicates this by means 
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of that which is other than the object. Now the limit or culmination 
of thought’s indirect mode is to be found in its communication. Until 
thought has been explicated by means of symbols which are also natural 
occurrents, until it has been reintroduced into natural situations and 
has itself become a factor operating within nature, it has not yet at- 
tained that full completion of meaning which it is in its power to attain. 
It is not necessary here to inquire whether thought in fact ever takes 
place apart from some symbolic fixing, however indefinite in character. 
Even if this is not the case, it still remains true that thought as thought 
has not realized its full possibilities of development until it has been 
made precise in that peculiar manner in which all communicable know]l- 
edge is precise. The very process of communicating thought which ap- 
pears arbitrarily to induct it into a region of convention and representa- 
tion actually explicates it and renders it significant in a sense in which 
it could not have been fully significant before. 

How are we to understand this phenomenon? It is not possible 
adequately to answer this question without constructing a theory of 
the nature of language which would carry us far beyond our present 
purpose. Yet the very fact that communication of thought is possible 
can never be explained by any theory which makes a radical separation 
between its account of the nature of mind and the nature of matter, or 
between the bases of thought and the bases of physical nature. Nature 
in itself is significant or natural occurrents could never be used as signs 
of thought. It possesses structure and form, and its elements con- 
sequently are not self-contained but refer formally beyond themselves. 
If nature did not already possess form, its elements could never be used 
to symbolize still further form. Man himself is both a thinker and a 
natural entity. The form of nature in him functions as a basis for 
further form, but conversely he is under the necessity of renaturalizing 
this further form through representation and in communication. He is a 
mediator between thought and nature, but it would be incomprehensible 
that he should be able to accomplish even that mediation which is his 
essence if the elements which he mediated were not already themselves 
basically relevant to each other. Thus we encounter a double necessity. 
In order that symbolization and communication should exist at all, 
that which is to be represented must lie beyond that which represents 
it. But on the other hand it cannot lie completely beyond that which 
represents it ; not only must symbols possess the capacity of transcend- 
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ing their own loci and conveying ideal content but thought itself must 
possess its own formal capacity of being conveyed and represented. In 
meaning both of these capacities are revealed not only through their 
final completion and specification but also even in their deviations from 
this norm. Thus we return to the general position which is suggested 
by Plato in a different manner in the Cratylus. Language can be ex- 
plained neither simply as a natural phenomenon nor as a matter of 
convention and artifice. Its final explanation must show how both these 
attitudes toward it are possible. 

Any communication of thought is then the introduction of it into a 
natural setting, and, however lengthy and protracted this process may 
be, it is still essentially of the nature of an action.’ Furthermore, for its 
full completion in its indirect mode thought requires this adumbration. 
Until this has been attained thought is still potential where it might be 
actual ; it is unfinished: that is to say, not yet fully meaning. Thus we 
encounter the paradox that thought itself does not become entirely 
meaningful until it takes on a natural form which a priori would seem to 
be something alien to its own proper significance. It too must pass into 
what is in a sense other than itself in order finally to realize itself. 


Only by this means is that value which is its peculiar objective at last 
obtained. 


Thought and action, then, are interconnected, not in the sense that 
they can be simply reduced to terms of each other, but in the sense that 
either for its full explication requires a reference to the other. Theory 
and practice may not be identified with each other, nor may we 
arbitrarily subordinate either one of the two to the other; yet we must 
none the less admit that there is no conscious practice apart from some, 
however inchoate, theorizing, and that no theory has itself been com- 
pletely developed until it has received those practical adumbrations for 
which it itself in its own nature provides a possibility. In accordance 
with these facts we must reinterpret the function of reason. In its com- 
plete character reason is neither merely the instrument of thought nor 
the instrument of action. This radical division between the two has 
been inherited from Kant’s irrational divorce of the Pure from the 
Practical Reason. Yet once this division is made Kant’s description of 
either falls short of complete explanation. Why should the Under- 
standing seek for unity, and how can the practical reason know itself? 

In its widest reach reason is a function of man’s entire nature. It seeks 
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to realize value ; and this endeavor is both “pure” and “practical” in 
character. In the realm of its formal activity reason is always subject 
to some control, but it is never completely controlled. It selects with 
reference to the ends which it has in view. Its relation to forms or 
essences is thus already a tendency towards the creation of value. But 
for its full fruition that value must partake of the natural as well as of 
the ideal. Thus the individual in its activity toward value mediates be- 
tween the natural and the ideal. But this mediation is neither simply 
an unending process nor an end in itself. Its consequences and its 
culminations are to be found not merely in itself but in the attainment 
of something further which transcends both the natural and the ideal. 
These consequences, these consummations, are what we mean — in its 
fullest sense — by value. 

Reason seeks to obtain the valuable and to obtain it by creating it. 
Yet as soon as we begin to consider the nature of value as an object 
of reason we are confronted with a crucial problem. How is it possible 
that an experience of value should be at one and the same time the most 
unique, individual, and unshareable of experiences, and yet so universal 
that everyone knows what we mean when we speak of value? How can 
values be particular and yet general, incommensurable and yet com- 
mensurate? Only in one way is it possible to meet this difficulty. We 
must show that the full meaning of value cannot be exhausted either in 
terms of the natural or in terms of the formal although both of these 
factors enter into its being. 

Value cannot be merely something which exists or comes into being 
at a certain time and place or for a certain subject. Unless there were 
an element of the universal and the ideal in value experiences, not only 
the value theorist but the poet as well would be forced to be speechless. 
Nor can the valuable be merely the object of any particular interest, for 
interest is both too wide and too narrow in connotation to account for 
the peculiar significance which the conception of value possesses. It is 
too wide since anything may be the object of an interest ; it is too nar- 
row since interests not only may be particular and ephemeral in char- 
acter but above all have not the power to validate themselves. 

Yet on the other hand value cannot be purely formal in character. 
It cannot be an essence or a special realm of essences. For essences are 
alternatives, no one of which is to be identified with value as such 
rather than another. Least of all can the essence “value” be so identified. 
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In themselves essences possess no compulsive character. The form of 
beauty is not itself beautiful,’ although what is beautiful is never such 
apart from certain elements of order which relate to that form. Al- 
though form enters into the very being of value it cannot exhaust that 
being or the poet would never write his sonnets nor the good man con- 
descend to an action. Only in the concreteness of the value experience 
is it possible and meaningful to say: “This is right; this is what ought 
to be.” What is thus right is also unique, novel, even, in a sense to be 
explained, unpredictable. It is not merely a rule or the result of a rule; 
in the basic sense of being a value it is autonomous and incom- 
mensurable. 

That which is valuable may then be compared to the emergent in the 
field of nature. Though neither matter nor form exhausts its nature, 
both enter into its being and in turn acquire a new significance from 
their relations to it. Thus, when we seek to analyze value either in 
terms of its natural causes or in terms of its formal nature, in the very 
course of our analysis we must continually refer to something which 
has a further reach than either of these factors and which controls our 
discussion of it by making us turn constantly to its own level of thought. 
Theory of value is, as it were, the coping stone of metaphysics: it is 
neither set apart from metaphysics nor simply reducible to it, but 
metaphysics as a whole is able to lead us to this final conclusion and to 
prepare us for it. 

Value, then, has its own plane of being. It is an emergent not in a 
temporal or a cosmological sense but in an ontological sense. Its plane 
of being is neither simply centered within nature nor set aside from 
nature in some realm of the ideal or the essential ; but it is at once a 
resultant of these two modes of being and a supervention on them. 
But this supervention does not always and necessarily occur; if value 
is not exhausted in terms of either the natural or the ideal neither are 
these modes of being exhausted in terms of value. It attains being only 
where it does attain being, and that is here, there, but not everywhere. 
Let us support ourselves with the magnificent metaphor of Plato? and 
state boldly: “When all the conditions are right value emerges like 


*I am much indebted to “Notes on the Theory of Ideas,” by Theodore de 
Laguna, Philos. Rev., XLIII (Sept., 1934), 452 f., which originally suggested to 


me the position here taken concerning the inability of forms to characterize 
themselves. 
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a struck light.” But how can we identify this rightness of the condi- 
tions? Here we discover a certain coalescence which cannot be com- 
pletely foretold in advance. We are in fact confronted with a break in 
our reasoning at this very point, for it is the criterion of the rightness 
of the conditions that value should so emerge. For this reason in all 
value activity there is the presence of risk and the chance of failure: 
and this risk and this failure can never be accounted for if we assume 
either that value is to be assimilated to the natural as such or that that 
is to be identified with value. 

Value is an emergent ; and if so, it is something which an antecedent 
reason can never fully explicate. It vindicates itself in its own way and 
he who has not felt the power of this self-vindication can never be 
rationally convinced of it by another. Though he may be trapped in 
argument he cannot be changed in the course of his existence. A reason 
which had not already encountered value in and belonging to concrete 
value situations and recognized it as value would never seek itself to 
bring into being such situations. Unless the actuality of that which is 
valuable is given directly within experience its possibility can never 
compel us. The categorical imperative is not categorical by itself but be- 
cause we have encountered actual situations in which goodness or 
holiness was immanent, and have thus discerned the possibility of still 
other such situations. 

But, if each emergence of value thus manifests fresh possibilities of 
value, value cannot be wholly inaccessible to reason, incommunicable 
and unsearchable. Form, as we know, is a factor which is ingredient in 
the value situation, and, since this is the case, each value situation must 
be able to manifest the possibility of a multitude of others similar to 
itself. On the other hand, reason itself is not autonomous. Its action 
always takes place with reference to grounds which transcend it. 
Though reason cannot anticipate the givenness of value, value is given, 
and as a result it is possible for reason to move with reference to that 
plane, and with reference to that plane to seek to organize the other 
planes of being. Thus, although it is true that reason cannot grasp the 
possibility of value situations apart from its direct encounter with them 
as stich, nevertheless since the nature of reason is not self-contained it 
is already inherent in that nature that reason should be able to act in 
turn to bring value into being. 

We thus find an apparent paradox which it is necessary to consider 
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further. The value of the value situation is an emergent ; yet it contains 
a universal reference within itself. On the other hand, it can be attained 
only as unique, and only in its particularity does it carry conviction. 
Plato says at one point in the Republic: “I see that you have had that 
experience and so I cannot argue.” The experience cannot be im- 
peached, and yet, on the other hand, that very experience is a ground 
of universality. In the uniqueness of his experience there comes into 
being the devotee of art, of justice, of holiness. It is his own, and yet 
he discovers that this private possession links him in a bond with others 
who have participated in this very type of experience. As a single in- 
stance it emerged; yet from it there springs the possibility of recur- 
rence. Thus it is only when an experience has been enjoyed that we 
can discover the sense in which it is universal. 

He who has had one such experience of value feels not only that this 
is what ought to be, but also that others like it ought to be. Although 
the rule cannot give us the value experience the value experience can 
give the rule. Each value situation in this way intends others beyond 
itself. Its intention does not result from any incompleteness in its 
nature but from its very completion which is able to be a source of new 
values. Thus although value in its complete and definitive sense belongs 
only to those situations in which it is found in its fruition, the factors 
of a value situation, even when they are abstracted from it, still possess 
a measure, greater or less, of reference toward the possibility of such 
a situation. In this way, by virtue of their reference to other such 
situations or to the possibility of these, the factors in value situations in 
their turn attain their own and derivative valuableness. Thus he who 
has done good actions, as Aristotle says, becomes good, and is able to 
manifest this goodness in still further actions of the same sort. Within 
his own nature there comes to be a reflexive result of his good actions. 
The value inherent in a situation, although it remains an original source, 


may thus disseminate its own character beyond itself to the ingredients 
of that situation. 


He who has had one such experience desires to bring into being 
another like it. He desires its repetition. But even this desire would not 
be possible if the value experience did not already possess within itself, 
as the focusing of that which ought to be, the possibility of recurrence. 
Yet on the other hand any recurrence is never a recurrence of that 
value situation as such. He who desires to realize a value again can 
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attain this end only by creating something new, and the new situation 
which is thus brought into being may present so different an appearance 
from the old that some other person might well be surprised if he were 
told that the two actually possessed a certain: continuity with each other. 
For in its turn the new situation will be an emergent which is the result 
of conditions not completely identical with those of the old. Indeed, it is 
most likely to be the case that the nearer the repetition of given condi- 
tions the less probable is the realization of that value which is sought. 
The continuity of one value situation with another is a continuity which 
is able to manifest itself in the midst of the most profound differences 
in those particular conditions which actually enter into the generation 
of value situations. 

Thus the value which reason seeks to realize is both old in that al- 
ready realized form enters into it, and new in that it will come into 
being only as a new value situation which is fresh and unplumbed, and 
has never been before. For reason can realize value again only by creat- 
ing new value; it can only achieve in a new form and for a new content 
what it has already perceived the possibility of in the old. In a sense 
then, reason in its creative capacity actually devises its own “ought-to- 
be,” although in this act of creation it finds its points of departure in 
those “oughts” which it has known of old. The problem which value 
theory at this point encounters is parallel to that which arises when we 
endeavor to comprehend how it is possible for reason at one and the 
same time to create and to discover. Reason is able to devise its own 
“ought,” but this “ought” is never completely novel in character ; it 
always possesses some relevance to that which has already been dis- 
covered to be normative in effect. 

The individual who participates in value situations stores inwardly 
the effects of these situations. He frees their universal attributes from 
fixity at a certain place or locus and becomes able to see these time- 
lessly or sub specie aeternitatis. Yet this process is not an end in itself: 
to rest in the contemplation of these ideal forms is finally to become 
aware of a peculiar emptiness in one’s scrutiny of them as though the 
value that one thought one had captured forever had at last flown out 
of the hand. Value cannot be thus caged; it must be won and rewon. 
These forms themselves when seen in their full intention point towards 
the possibility of more such values. Within the initial experience the 
“is” and the “ought-to-be” came together, and reason recognized this 
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confluence ; now in the remembered forms of these experiences the 
“ought-to-be” still remains, but in the form of a general rule. Its mean- 
ing transcends the purely formal and points back toward experience 
as a whole. As in logic, the rule which guides the practical reason is 
the same rule which is immanent in the nature of its material. Through 
reason the form which diverged from the natural world is able to con- 
verge again upon it until in the creative development of reason itself 
the two have become reunited. In this way, through the instrumenta- 
tion of individuals the realm of form itself becomes reconcretionalized ; 
it points more and more toward the realization of value. 

The “ought-to-be” is not yet, however, value in the full sense of that 
term. It is that which points toward a value which may be. In its effort 
to create new value reason must take account of natural potentialities 
as well as of the ideal. At this point we meet the problem of the final 
relevance of thought to action. For at this very point reason finds itself 
under the compulsion of two conflicting maxims : maxims which guide 
all rational activity and yet which are able to become in their apparent 
disparity with each other, sources of hindrance and friction to reason, 
even sources of tragedy. The one maxim declares : Thought — that is, 
thought of the conditions, both ideal and natural — possesses an in- 
exhaustible relevance to the real; therefore thought must precede in- 
telligent action. The other maxim replies: Action is of the nature of a 
contingency ; it must take place here and now; hence it cannot wait 
for thought to complete what by its very nature is an unending task. 
It seems to the reason which is caught precariously between these two 
considerations that it is poised between a fearful Scylla and an equally 
alarming Charybdis. Either it must forfeit all intent of action entirely 
and hence must forfeit the value which it seeks to bring into being ; or 
it must act under the penalty of irreversible failure, and here again the 
value which was premeditated will be irretrievably lost. 

These maxims, the stress of which the practical reason feels within 
itself, are none the less not decisive. There is a further arbiter in the 
matter, and that is the practical reason itself. By virtue of its double 
relevance to the realm of form and the realm of nature the practical 
reason is not obliged to accept either of these maxims as conclusive. 
It has the right to mediate between them. These maxims spring from 
reason itself, and therefore, although the possibility of their friction is 
given, the possibility of harmonizing them, of finding a point at which 
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the demands of each may to some extent be fulfilled, must also be 
given. This point, however, the individual itself must decide in the 
light of its grasp of the situation as a whole. There is then a decisive 
action of reason itself, a point at which it enters upon the realization of 
value in the natural world and prepares for it no longer. 

It is this vital moment in the course of reason which has been both 
condemned by intellectualists and accepted by anti-intellectualists as an 
essentially irrational movement. It has been referred to as an exchange 
of the reason for the pure will, or as a passage from reason to animal 
faith in action. Yet reason as we have seen is already in its own nature 
conative and dynamic. It is not under the necessity of yielding to an 
uninformed will at even this point of crisis. Reason may indeed fail or 
lapse, and in that case action must take place blindly. Yet nothing but 
reason itself can mediate these two demands, for only reason could 
recognize their compulsive character in the first place. The search for a 
harmonization of thought with action is indeed the final stage in the 
development of reason: that moment in which it attains its farthest 
reach and fullest content. In the course of this decision it judges itself 
and thus in a certain sense turns back upon itself: but it is a lesser 
self which it judges, the self which is concerned with discursive thought 
alone. Thus the decisive character of reason finds a special illustration 
in the search for truth which has been taken to be characteristic of the 
pure reason, for truth itself is a value and to assert this value reason 
must make a leap which is already a sort of action. 

No action takes place apart from the possibility of failure. Not only 
is every new situation an emergent which is not reducible to its causes 
alone but also it is never possible before action completely to compre- 
hend the causes of any situation. Thus although reason may be de- 
feated in the value which it seeks to bring into being, it may also be 
surprised when it finally beholds it. No amount of preparation can ever 
reveal to us the result of the final confluence of the “ought-to-be” and 
the “is.” In the bringing of the two together there may have sprung 
into being something untranslatably beautiful or unendingly satisfying, 
something not only valuable in itself but a creative source of values 
for the future. Yet if reason fails all value is not therefore lost. A dif- 
ferent value may be manifested from the one which was sought. It is 
this appearance of an unexpected value which we encounter again and 
again in tragedy. Even within failure then there remains a relevance 
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and a significance of the “ought-to-be” for the “is” which occurs. With- 
out this relevance no attempt could be judged as failure. In its aware- 
ness of the distance and yet the relevance between the “is” and the 
“ought-to-be” there is a residual value which accrues to the intellect 
which judges the disaster. Its attempt was justified by its own maxims, 
and those maxims were relevant to the universe as a whole, although 
that particular value-to-be never attained completion. At this point we 
come face to face with the final victory of the reason, its victory from 
an impassable place, when it comprehends both the necessity for its act 
and that element in the nature of things which frustrated its fruition. 

Thus although the value situation is an emergent it is not by virtue 
of that fact irrational. Its causes are data for reason, and in its turn 
when it has come into being it provides a new ground both for the 
recognition of reason and for the activity of reason upon it. Although 
it may transcend reason, reason may none the less have been a factor in 
bringing it into being. Moreover, in its activity toward the realization 
of value reason has not only concretionalized the ideal realm and 
brought it nearer to action but it has also created in the natural realm 
new ideal forms and patterns, and so transformed it as to initiate the 
emergence of new values. In this third realm the ideal and the natural 
are revealed as factors in a supervening reality. It is a reality which in 
its formal mode is shared in one way or another by all individuals, al- 
though in its spatio-temporal instances it may be enjoyed only here, 
only there, only contingently. He who loves beauty transcends the 
temporal in the same way as all other lovers of the beautiful, but he 
transcends it in his own moment and not elsewhere. His love is both of 
his own object and of an object which is universal, and neither in the 
given moment may be separated from the other. What he shares is also 
his private possession. If there is a paradox here, it is on that paradox 
that all experience of value is grounded. The Platonic dialectic sub- 
ordinated the particularity of value to its universality. It is the very root 
of value, on the contrary, that in it these two are able to become one. 
The value which is here is there and he who cherishes it in one place 
cherishes it everywhere. In its endeavor to bring such value into being 
reason mediates between the natural and the ideal and in this further 
realm attains its own consummation. 


ISABEL S. STEARNS 
Bryn Mawr College 





NICOLAUS CUSANUS: 
THE STRUCTURE OF HIS PHILOSOPHY’ 


ICOLAUS KREBS, called Cusanus, was born the son of a boat- 
man in the village of Cues on the Moselle River in 1401 and died 
Cardinal of the Church, Archbishop of Brixen in the Tyrol in 1464. 
He matriculated at the University of Heidelberg in 1416, and received 
the degree of Doctor of Canon Law at the University of Padua in 1423. 
Thus we know that he received a characteristic medieval education. 
However, at Padua he entered the circle of Humanists devoted to a 
literary ideal modeled on the Ancient Classics. The rest of his life was 
spent in the service of the Roman Church in delicate negotiations with 
the Greek Church, the Turks, and the Hussite Bohemian Schismatics. 
In trips of inspection as Papal Legate to the German States, he dis- 
covered a number of manuscripts of lost works, among them eight lost 
plays of Plautus. We have evidence that he associated with such men 
as Giuliano Cesarini, and that he served as secretary to Cardinal Orsini. 
The influence of Humanism on Nicolaus’ writing becomes especially 
pronounced in his later works, to which he gives the form of dialogues 
instead of medieval treatises.” 
Nicolaus is frequently accounted a Platonic or Neoplatonic writer, 
whose startling statements may be laid to his mystical experiences. 
There is evidence that he read widely in books of that sort. Further, 
I am convinced that the main purpose of his writing is that of a devo- 
“tional sermon. Yet I believe that we shall find Nicolaus’ words less in- 
comprehensible when we suppose that the Platonic strands are an'em- 
broidery on Aristotelian principles. We find in Nicolaus many cita- 
tions from a wide range of authors. It is, however, my thesis that in 
an author like Nicolaus, who was trained originally in the highly de- 
veloped tradition of scholasticism, the authors cited are a more reliable 


* Read at the Mid-West Renaissance Conference at Northwestern University, 
April 14, 1951. 

*T cite here only events which are completely documented in Edmond Van- 
steenberghe’s Le cardinal Nicolas de Cues (Paris, 1920). There is also much of 
interest in Ernst Cassirer’s Individuum und Kosmos in der Philosophie der 
Renaissance (Leipzig and Berlin: Teubner, 1927). 
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index of his variations from the tradition than an index of his total 
sources. I believe, therefore, that scholars have found difficulty in 
searching for the sources of many of Nicolaus’ views because they have 
left out of consideration a large body of medieval writing on physics and 
mathematics. Only in Pierre Duhem’s Etudes sur Leonard de Vinci do 
we find this material is even cited as relevant to Nicolaus’ work. My 
purpose here is to show the extent to which Nicolaus’ writings become 
more intelligible when certain medieval physical and mathematical 
doctrines are laid along side. It is not surprising that the relationship 
has lain hidden, for Nicolaus’ method violates most Scholastics’ logical 
principles. Nicolaus would “consider finite mathematical figures with 
their characteristics, and their properties, and...transfer these pro- 
perties correspondingly to infinite figures of the same sort.”* This 
method results in contradiction. Many Scholastics therefore declare 
it to be invalid. Nicolaus accepts contradiction for God. 

Nicolaus has been especially hailed for his pronouncement that the 
earth is in motion and is not at rest in the center of the world. We find 
this claim made by him in his first major work, On Learned Ignorance, 
of 1440. “It is impossible, considering the various motions of the orbs, 
for the machine of the world to have either this sensible earth. . .or any- 
thing else whatever for a fixed and immoveable center.’’* He goes on to 
give his reasons for such a bold claim. “One does not arrive at an 
unqualified minimum in motion, for example, a fixed center, because 
it is necessary that the minimum coincide with the maximum.’® We 
may judge from this how much or how little credit Nicolaus deserves 
as a forerunner of Copernicus. The reasons for his pronouncement may 
not be immediately intelligible, but they are plainly not derived prin- 
cipally from the measurement and computation of the movements of 
the heavenly bodies. 


I propose to explain what Nicolaus means when he says “one does 


*“figuras mathematicas considerare cum suis passionibus et rationibus, et 
ipsas rationes correspondenter ad infinitas tales figuras transferre” (De docta 
ignorantia, Liber I, capitulum xii [Heidelberg ed., p. 24]). 

*“Propter quod machinam mundanam habere aut istam terram sensibilem aut 
aérem vel ignem vel aliud quodcumque pro centro fixo et immobili variis motibus 
orbium consideratis est impossibile” (ibid., Lib. II, cap. xi [Heidelberg ed., pp. 
99-100] ). 

®*“Non devenitur enim in motu ad minimum simpliciter, puta fixum centrum, 
quia minimum cum maximo coincidere necesse est” (ibid., Lib. II, cap. xi [Heidel- 
berg ed., p. 100]). 
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not arrive at an unqualified minimum in motion,” and why he believes 
that to be true. He gives his reasons for this in Book I of On Learned 
Ignorance. These reasons are not to our contemporaries either in- © 
telligible or convincing. We shall find that an exploration of Aristotle 
and some of Nicolaus’ medieval predecessors as far back as the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries makes his terms and propositions at 
least intelligible. His conclusions, which have been thought to be novel, 
will be shown to follow from physical principles accepted by various 
of his predecessors. Nicolaus is far more Aristotelian than has been 
supposed. 

Nicolaus speaks in the passage I have quoted of motion and rest as 
contrary or opposite forms. It may be remarked that many medieval 
philosophers took motion to be a form which a thing is capable of 
actualizing. Nicolaus draws on that medieval physics of contrary forms 
when he describes the world of nature, in which “all things are of 
opposites in diversity of degree, having more of one, less of the other, 
drawing their nature from one of the opposites by the victory of the 
one over the other.”® Consequently, “there is nothing in the universe 
that does not rejoice in some singularity that is discoverable in no 
other thing. ...The individuating principles in no individual can con- 
cur in such a harmonic proportion as in another, that everything of 
itself is one and as perfect as it can be.”? This account of the con- 
stitution of nature which seems to foreshadow Leibniz is drawn from 
Aristotle’s Physics. Aristotle states that no other changes than “locomo- 
tion can be continuous. Every other motion and change is from an 
opposite to an opposite ; thus for the processes of becoming and perish- 
-ing. the limits are the existent and the non-existent, for alteration the 
various pairs of contrary affections, and for increase and decrease 
either greatness and smallness or perfection and imperfection of 
magnitude.’’§ 


In the passage cited we found Nicolaus talking of maximum and 


*“Omnia igitur ex oppositis sunt in gradus diversitate, habendo de uno plus, 
de alio minus, sortiendo naturam unius oppositorum per victoriam unius supra 
aliud” (ibid., Lib. II, cap. i [Heidelberg ed., p. 63]). 

7 “ut nihil sit in universo, quod non gaudeat quadam singularitate, quae in nullo 
alio reperibilis est....Principia enim individuantia in nullo individuo in tali 
possunt harmonica proportione concurrere sicut in alio, ut quodlibet per se sit 
unum et modo, quo potest, perfectum” (ibid., Lib. III, cap. i [Heidelberg ed., 
p. 122]). 

® Physica, VIII, 7. 261 a 32-37. 
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minimum of motion. In order to understand him we shall at this point 
make a lengthy excursion into the medieval meaning of the terms 
“maximum” and “minimum.” Although it is not yet generally recog- 
nized in histories of science and philosophy, there is a vast body of 
medieval writings on the question of variation in motion.’ It was as 
obvious to the medievals as to us that motion is not simply present or 
absent. When a thing is in motion, it moves at different speeds. This 
was by no means noticed only in the case of motion. Whiteness, heat, 
magnitude, multitude, goodness, and charity were also listed among 
properties that are subject to variations of more or less. The doctrine 
of the latitude of forms was devised in the fourteenth century to ac- 
count for such variations in the form present in a thing. We still em- 
ploy the terminology of this doctrine, the words “intense” and “remiss,” 
and degrees. We speak of the intensity of heat or whiteness or devo- 
tion, and we say of a lover that he has been remiss in his attentions. 
In most authors this doctrine of the intension and remission of forms 
accounts for the change in the appearance of things not by the coming 
and going of different but related forms, but by the thing participating 
variously in one and the same unchanging form which is part of its 


potentiality.1° This follows out Aristotle’s principle of explaining the 
changing aspects of a thing by unchanging forms present in them, but 
progressively actualized. Within this account of more or less par- 
ticipation in a form, the question arises how to assign numbers to 
represent how much more or less hot a thing is.!” 


Before we consider the different proposals for assigning numbers to 
the degrees of intension and remission, we need to understand the 
medieval notion of number, which derives from Aristotle. We find in 
Aristotle that the series of whole numbers begins with two and con- 


*°Cf. the following: Pierre Duhem, Etudes sur Léonard de Vinci (Paris, 
1906-1913) ; Anneliese Maier, Das Problem der intensiven Grosse in der Scholas- 
tik (Leipzig and Wien, 1939) ; Maier, Die Impetustheorie der Scholastik (Leip- 
zig and Wien, 1940); Maier, An der Grense von Scholastik und Naturwissen- 
schaft (Essen, 1943) ; Maier, Die Vorlaiifer Galileis im 14 Jahrhundert (Roma, 
1949); M. Clagett, Giovanni Marliani and Late Mediaeval Physics (New York, 
1941) ; Clagett, “Richard Swineshead and Late Mediaeval Physics,” Osiris, IX 
(Bruges, 1950). 

M. Clagett, “Richard Swineshead,” Osiris, p. 132. Clagett also gives reports 
of other proposals offered in accounting for change. 

“Cf. George Boas, “Aristotle’s Presuppositions about Change,” American 
Journal of Philology, LX VIII (1947), 404-413. 

*M. Clagett, “Richard Swineshead,” Osiris, p. 130. 
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tinues infinitely. For one is not a number but the principle or source 
of number. By saying that the series of numbers is infinite Aristotle 
explains that he means that it is potentially infinite. He defines “infinite 
quantity” as quantity “such that we can always take a part beyond 
what has been already taken.’’!* The potential infinite of numbers is 
distinguished from the infinite’ as applied to size. To say, like the 
Ancient Cosmologists, that the universe is infinite is according to 
Aristotle to “‘say that it is limitless,” that “nothing else contains it.’’!4 
Aristotle argues at length that nothing is infinite in this sense. His 
main argument is that a thing infinite in size would lack all proportion 
of parts. Thus he concludes that “it is not what has nothing beyond 
that is infinite [that is, nothing is actually infinite] but what always 
has something beyond it [that is, the potential infinite of numbers].”25 
As Aristotle says further on: “In the direction of largeness it is always 
possible to think of a larger number; for the number of times a 
magnitude can be bisected is infinite... .But this number is not sepa- 
rable from the process of bisection, and its infinity is not a permanent 
actuality, but consists in a process of coming to be.’’?® 

This procedure of bisection, which is repeated division in the same 
ratio of a unit line, is called by the medievals the method of proportion- 
ate parts. It gives us a potential infinite of numbers. The number series 
will then be represented by a line divided according to a constant ratio. 
The unit line divided by bisection yields the series of proportionate 
parts beginning %, %, %, 1/16, and so on. Corresponding to each in 
turn is the first, second, third, fourth cut. Each cut generates a num- 
ber. We may always get a larger number since we may always cut the 
remaining segment. Thus the unit line contains potentially all numbers. 
The same line represents the infinite divisibility of magnitude and the 
potential infinite of number in its dependence on the former. As 
Aristotle puts it: “In number there is a limit in the direction oi the 
minimum (since no number is smaller than one), and in the other 
direction every number is surpassed. In magnitude, on the contrary, 
every assigned magnitude is surpassed in the direction of smallness, 
while in the other direction there is no infinite magnitude.’’?? 

In summary, Aristotle’s account of the infinite distinguishes two 


* Physica, III, 6. 207 a 8. * Ibid., III, 6. 207 b 10-15. 
%* Tbid., III, 4. 203 b 7 and 23. " Tbid., III, 6. 207 b 1-5. 
% Ibid., III, 6. 207 a I. 
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senses of the word. In the first sense, “infinite” means that which is so 
large as to have no bounds or limits. This is called by the medievals 
the actual infinite. In the second sense “infinite” means that for a given 
one a larger may be always found. This is called the potential infinite, 
and is exhibited in a unit line divided repeatedly in the ratio one half. 

The medievals acknowledged these distinctions of Aristotle and de- 
voted considerable thought and discussion to the clearest way of de- 
fining the two senses of “infinite.”!® This was especially important 
since it was a doctrine of faith that the Deity is actually infinite. The 
medievals do not appear to have questioned Aristotle’s arguments for 
the proposition that there is nothing actually infinite. For the most 
part, like Aquinas, they added a saving clause and agreed that 
Aristotle’s arguments prove that there is nothing in the world of nature 
that is actually infinite.4* To quote Aquinas: “God is infinite. But He 
is not infinite in the way that “infinite” is taken privatively, as in 
dimensional or numerical quantity, for in them “infinite” signifies im- 
perfection. But in God “infinite” is understood negatively only, be- 
cause there is no limit or end of His perfection, but He is perfect in 
the highest degree.”?° There is no question raised, so far as the power 
of man is concerned, against Aristotle’s statement that “if we take a 
determinate part of a finite magnitude and add another part determined 
by the same ratio. ..and so on, we shall not traverse the given magni- 
tude.”*! Discussion arises, however, over whether the Deity can tra- 
verse a given magnitude in such a fashion. The opinion is rendered by 
some that the Deity could create a stone in each proportionate part of 
an hour, so that at the end of the hour he would have created an infinite 
heap of stones. Some authors, however, stand by Aristotle’s arguments 
as applying even to the Deity. These authors retort like Albert of 
Saxony that “if an infinite magnitude could be realized in actuality, 


* Cf. P. Duhem, op. cit., II, 22. 

* Cf. Duhem, op. cit., II, 38, where he cites Aquinas’ Expositio in libros physi- 
corum Aristotelis; in librum III lectio ix, in fine. See also A. Maier, Die Vor- 
laiifer Galileis, p. 181, where she quotes Aquinas and also Aegidius Romanus 
(Phys. III text 60 [ed Vened., :502]): “quantum ut est naturale non vadit in 
infinitum im maius nec in minus. In maius non, quia ut dicitur in secundo de anima 
omnium natura constantium est certa ratio et terminus eorum magnitudinis et 
augmenti.” 

* Summa contra gentiles, I, 43, cited by Edmond Vansteenberghe, of. cit., 
p. 316; cf. De docta ignorantia, Lib. II, cap. i. 

= Physica, III, 6. 206 b 8-10. 
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it would be realized by this process. But this process implies contra- 
diction. In fact, of these stones which God has created, there is one 
which has been created after all the others starting in the last propor- 
tionate part of the hour. Time, however, is a continuum and in the 
division of a continuum into proportionate parts there is no last part. 
It is then impossible to arrive at the limit of the division.’’? 

We can now state more clearly the problem of assigning a scale to 
the relative intension and remission of a form. Within the Aristotelian 
theory of contraries it seems plausible to say that if a thing wholly 
receives the form, heat, or motion, that the form, cold, or rest, is wholly 
remiss. What number shall we assign to the maximum degree of heat 
or motion? That depends on whether by “maximum” we mean the 
greatest degree of heat in fact or whether we mean the greatest degree 
possible, that so great that nothing can be hotter. The second definition 
of “maximum” is identical with the definition of the actual infinite. 
The medieval writers on physics, at least from the time of Thomas 
Bradwardine of Oxford in the first half of the fourteenth century, con- 
struct the scale in the same way. They assign an infinite degree to the 
highest or maximum possible degree of intension of heat (or any other 
form), which will also be the zero degree of the remission of cold (or 
the corresponding contrary form). For example, Richard Swineshead, 
one of the Oxford physicists of the fourteenth century most quoted by 
the medievals, states that “the infinite degree of remission is no dif- 
ferent from the zero degree of intension.”** The intermediate degrees 
have the following pattern: ‘“‘a double degree of remission is nothing 
but a one-half degree of intension, and a double degree of intension is 


My quotation is the following paraphrase of Albert of Saxony made by 
Duhem, op. cit., II, 43: “ ‘Si une grandeur infinie pouvait étre réalisée en acte, 
ce serait par ce procédé.’ Mais ce procédé implique contradiction; en effet, de 
ces pierres que Dieu a créées, il en est une qui a été créée aprés toutes les autres, 
partant en la derniére partie proportionelle de l’heure; or, le temps est un con- 
tinu; et dans la division d’un continu quelconque en parties proportionelles il 
n’y a pas de derniére partie; il en est impossible de parvenir au terme de la divi- 
sion.” Duhem does not cite precisely, but it appears that he may be paraphrasing 
Acutissimae quaestiones super libros de physica auscultatione ab Alberto de Sax- 
onia editae; in lib. III, quaestio xii, “Utrum sit possibile esse aliquam magni- 
tudinem actu infinitum.” Through the kindness of Professor Marshall Clagett of 
the Department of History of Science of the University of Wisconsin, I have been 
able to examine a microfilm of the edition of Albert of Saxony, printed at Paris 
in 1516, and find that Duhem’s paraphrase is substantially correct. 

*“non est aliud gradus infinite remissionis quam non gradus intensionis” 
(cited by Clagett in “Richard Swineshead,” Osiris, p. 153). 
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nothing but a one-half degree of remission.”** The assignment of cor- 
responding degrees will give a scale, as I reconstruct it (I shall be 
interested to know whether the manuscripts show such a diagram) 
like the Aristotelian representation of the infinite. At the left end, shall 
we say, is the zero degree of heat and the infinite degree of cold. At 
the right end, is the infinite degree of heat and the zero degree of cold. 
At the midpoint the one degree of heat and the one degree of cold. 
Between the midpoint and the extremes the line is divided into pro- 
portionate parts, one half, one quarter, one eighth, one sixteenth of 
the distance to the zero point. Corresponding to each of these parts 
is the reciprocal fraction, two, four, eight, sixteen. An infinity of de- 
grees is given by the division into proportionate parts, and to each of 
the infinite series of numbers corresponds a fraction of a degree of the 
contrary form. The members of the infinite series are not actually 
traversed, since they exist in the unit only potentially. We do, however, 
pass through the unit of one degree and do so in a finite time.2> Thus 
the infinite series of degrees of cold are exceeded when a thing reaches 
one degree of heat. The diagram follows: 
o%% I 2 4 8 @ Heat 
o 8 4 2 I %4 %%o Cold 

Nicolaus wrote for readers familiar with the distinction of the actual 
and potential infinite, the method of proportionate parts, the method 
of dividing a finite line to indicate the potential infinite, the notion of 
pairs of contrary properties varying from zero to an infinite degree. 
Now that we too are familiar with the notions we can explain what 
Nicolaus means by his argument about maximum and minimum of 
motion. His definition of “maximum” is “that than which nothing can 
be greater.” This we recognize as the definition of the actual infinite. 
Thus it is a predicate that belongs to God and God alone, while, as 
Nicolaus says, “every contracted thing [that is, everything having a 
definite proportion of contrary properties], since it can be more or less 
contracted [that is, can vary in its proportions], attains neither the 





* “non est aliud gradus duplus remissionis quam gradus subduplus intensionis 
et gradus subduplus remissionis quam gradus duplus intensionis” (cited by 
Clagett, ibid., p. 153). 

*For the use of this kind of scale by Thomas Bradwardine for motion, see 
Clagett, op. cit. 


* “Maximum autem hoc dico, quo nihil maius esse potest,” (De docta ignor- 
antia, Lib. I, cap. ii [Heidelberg ed., p. 7]). 
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limit of the universe nor of the genus nor of the species.”?7 “Since the 
ascent to the maximum and the descent to the minimum is not un- 
qualifiedly possible unless one passes into the infinite, . . .then it is plain 
that given any finite thing whatever there can necessarily always be 
given a greater or lesser.”*8 Nicolaus accepts then the conclusion of 
Aristotle that there is nothing actually infinite in nature. 

Nicolaus accepts, however, another Aristotelian principle. “In every 
order of things susceptible of intension and remission there exists a 
maximum in quantity, in substance, in quality, and so on; but these are 
not distinct maxima. The same Being is in His Incomprehensible but 
Perfect Unity the absolute maximum in every order of things.” This has 

been called by Louis Rougier the Principle of the Existence of a 
Maximum.”® It is appealed to by many scholastics.°° Most especially 
it is appealed to by Aquinas in his fourth way of proving the existence 
of God. There he argues that since there are things that are better, 
truer, by the Principle of the Existence of a Maximum, there is some- 
thing that is the best, is maximumly good, maximumly true.*! Aquinas 
believes himself to be paraphrasing Aristotle’s statement of the prin- 
ciple: “That thing in virtue of which a quality belongs to other things 


““Omne igitur contractum cum possit esse minus aut magis contractum, 
terminum non attingit neque universi neque generis neque speciei” (ibid., Lib. 
III, cap. i [Heidelberg, ed., p. 120] ). 

*“Quoniam ascensus ad maximum et descensus ad minimum simpliciter non 
est possibilis, ne fiat transitus in infinitum, ut in numero et divisione continui 
constat, tunc patet, quod dato quocumque finito semper est maius et manus sive 
in quantitate aut virtute vel perfectione et ceteris necessario dabile” (ibid., Lib. 
II, cap. i [Heidelberg ed., pp. 63-63]). 

“Fn tout ordre de choses susceptibles d’intensité et de rémission, il existe un 
maximum en quantité, en substance, en qualité, etc.; mais ce ne sont pas des 
maxima distincts, le méme Etre étant, dans son incompréhensible mais parfaite 
unité, le maximum absolu en tout ordre de choses, en nombre, en substance, en 
qualité, en quantité” (Louis Rougier, “La Scholastique et la logique,” Erkenninis 
[1635]; p. 107). This article contains some useful observations on key principles 
of medieval scholasticism. Its citations, however, cannot be relied upon. For ex- 
ample, the quotation from Aquinas given on page 107 should be cited as from 
Summa Theologica, Ia pars, quaestio 2, art. 3. The passage I have quoted is given 
by Rougier as a translation from Apologia doctae ignorantiae 1. II, c. 3 of Cusa- 
nus. The Apologia is not divided into books or chapters. The passage quoted by 
Rougier is, however, except for one phrase identical with a passage in Duhem 
(op. cit., II, 109), in which Duhem is paraphrasing De docta ignorantia, Lib. II, 
cap. iii. 

© Cf. John Wyclif, “De universalibus” in Miscellanea Philosophica (London: 
Trubner and Company, 1905), II, 20, and Logica (London: Trubner and Com- 
pany, 1896), II, 137. Also Duhem, op. cit., II, 24-25. 

= Summa theologica, Ia pars, quaestio 2, art. 3. 
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has that quality in the highest degree. For example, fire is the hottest 
of things ; for it is the cause of the heat of all other things.”®* 

So far we have established that the following principles were held by 
Nicolaus and also by various of his predecessors : 

1) Each thing in nature is matter participating in certain propor- 
tions in each of a number of pairs of contrary forms. 

2) For any form there is something that possesses it to the maximum 
possible. 

3) There can be at most one thing that is maximum, the greatest 
possible. 

From these principles we can deduce Nicolaus’ principle of the co- 
incidence of contraries in God. If anything has the maximum degree of 
intension of a quality, say heat, it would have the minimum (infinitely 
remiss) degree of the contrary quality, in that case, cold. If anything 
has the maximum degree of the intension of cold, it would have the 
minimum (infinitely remiss) degree of heat. There is, however, no 
infinite among natural things; there is at most one infinite, God. For 
to suppose that there were more than one thing beyond which there is 
nothing would be self-contradictory. For every quality, however, there 
is something which possesses it to a maximum, that is, infinite, degree. 
Hence, God will possess the maximum degree of heat, and by that 
token the minimum degree of cold. He will also possess the maximum 
degree of cold, and by that token the minimum degree of heat. That is, 
maximum heat and minimum heat, as well as the maximum and mini- 
mum of every other quality, coincide as properties of God. And all 
this is deduced from principles which separately can be found in other 
scholastics as well. This maximum (God) is related to the world as 
the unit line is to the infinite series of proportionate parts. It generates 
those parts. It is greater than any of those parts and identical in a way 
with their sum, but it is prior to the parts. 

Thus the world is the outfolding of God as number is the outfolding 
of unity. In Nicolaus’ own words, “just as number arises from our 
mind, because we understand many things, one by one, concerning one 
common thing; so the plurality of things arises from the divine mind, 


™ Metaphysics, 993 b 25. The translation by W. D. Ross obscures this point, at 
least as the passage was taken by the medieval readers. I translate from the 
Greek, but cf. any Latin translation. 
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in which are many things without plurality because they are in the 
infolding unity.” 

From this we can see how Nicolaus argues that the earth cannot 
be at rest. For to say that the earth is at rest and does not move is to 
say that the earth possesses motion in the minimum, that is, infinitely 
small, degree and rest, the contrary form, in the maximum, the infinitely 
great degree. But God alone has the maximum degree of a form. If the 
earth were to have a maximum degree of rest, it would be God, which 
is false. Therefore the earth is not wholly at rest. How much does 
Nicolaus say that the earth moves and in what way? It moves at least 
enough that it might move still less, although it “moves still less than 
all.” It moves near the pole “not in a minimum circle.” In other words, 
the earth wobbles. 

I have worked out here the support for Nicolaus’ principle of the 
coincidence of opposites in God, as it can be found in number. There 
are many similar lines of argument. He makes even more use of argu- 
ment from the properties of infinite figures, the infinite line, the infinite 
triangle, the infinite circle, and the infinite sphere. The curious will dis- 
cover that the details of his principles on infinite figures are discussed 
by many medieval authors.** The most general case of the principle is 
the doctrine of learned ignorance, which recurs throughout all Nico- 
laus’ writings. He shares the common view of the tradition that the 
mind knows by becoming like what it desires to know. He remarks, 
however, that likeness is a matter of degree, and that “truth is not more 
or less so, but consists in something indivisible. . . . Therefore, the intel- 
lect, which is not truth, never comprehends truth so precisely that it 
might not be comprehended with more precision.”*> The most we can 
achieve, then, is to learn our ignorance. “The more profoundly learned 
we are in this ignorance, the nearer we come to truth itself.”* 


%“Sicut igitur ex nostra mente, per hoc quod circa unum commune multa 
singulariter intelligimus, numerus exoritur; ita rerum pluralitas ex divina mente, 
in qua sunt plura sine pluralitate quia in unitate complicante” (De docta ignor- 
antia, Lib. II, cap. iii [Heidelberg ed., p. 70}). 

“Cf. Duhem, of. cit., for many hints. Also Wyclif, Logica, and Jean Mair, 
Traité de l’infini, edited by Hubert Elie (Paris, 1938). 

* “Veritas enim non est nec plus nec minus, in quodam indivisibili consistens” 
(De docta ignorantia, Lib. I, cap. iii [Heidelberg ed., p. 9]). And “Intellectus 
igitur, qui non est veritas, numquam veritatem adeo praecise comprehendit, quin 
per infinitum praecisius comprehendi possit” (ibid.). 

“Quanto in hac ignorantia profundius docti fuerimus, tanto magis ipsam 
accedimus veritatem” (ibid.). 
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NICOLAUS CUSANUS 


Historians of science, such as Anneliese Maier, Marshall Clagett, 
Pierre Duhem, have found what appears to be very good evidence that 
it was in part from the doctrine of the latitude of forms as applied to 
motion that modern physics arose in the seventeenth century. We can 
see, however, that Nicolaus Cusanus is not an originator of any 
of the notions that proved to be so important in science. He is at most a 
transmitter of the tradition. Even considered as a transmitter he must 
be acknowledged to have given a very sketchy discussion of the doc- 
trines of the fourteenth-century Oxford School. It was of course proper 
for him to treat these matters more sketchily, since his purpose in 
writing was not that of a scientist, but that of a preacher and a writer 
of devotions. However, with the understanding of medieval science, we 
can make comprehensible many of his otherwise mysterious statements 
and analogies. I conclude then that Nicolaus Cusanus is neither so 
original nor on the other hand so unintelligible as has often been sup- 
posed. 


W. H. HAY 


University of Wisconsin 





CONTINGENCE IN THE PHILOSOPHY 
OF LEIBNIZ 


gotten the most persistently misunderstood part of the philoso- 
phy of Leibniz is his theory of contingence. This theory is deeply 
rooted in Leibniz’ logic, and it is therefore not surprising that it was 
little understood before the work of Couturat brought that logic into the 
light. What is rather more astonishing is that many of the now classical 
misapprehensions concerning Leibniz’ theory of contingence have sur- 
vived that work, and that even Couturat himself does not wholly escape 
being taken in by them. What I have tried to do in this paper is to 
clarify Leibniz’ theory of contingent existence, to defend it against 
some of the traditional criticisms, and to show that there is in his 
philosophy a legitimate place for contingence. If I do not wholly suc- 
ceed, it is not because the enterprise is a vain one, but because the 
Leibnizian theory of contingence is a work of subtlety and ingenuity. 
His validation of contingence within the narrow bounds of his subject- 
predicate logic is a tour de force of such scope that it has quite left the 
majority of his commentators behind. 

This paper proceeds as follows: First, the logical basis of Leibniz’ 
theory of contingence is examined. This examination leads straight- 
way to his principle of contingent existence, the Principle of Perfec- 
tion, which is examined in some detail. Finally, if contingence is to 
find a legitimate place in the system of Leibniz, it must be shown that 
the Principle of Perfection is contingently true, i.e., that God’s good- 
ness, unlike His existence, is contingent. Now Leibniz does indeed 
hold this to be the case, and what I hope conclusively to show is that 
he does so legitimately on his principles. 


I. LEIBNIZ’ THEORY OF CONTINGENT EXISTENCE 


As has been indicated already, the key to Leibniz’ theory of con- 
tingence is his logic. Its first and foremost tenet is notorious. It is to the 


L. Couturat, La Logique de Leibniz (Paris, 1901), and Opuscules et frag- 
ments inédites de Leibniz (Paris, 1903). 
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effect that there is a canonical form for propositions, that of subject 
and predicate, i.e., that every proposition is equivalent to a complex of 
propositions in subject-predicate form. So great an amount of phil- 
osophic attention has been bestowed upon this dictum that I feel free 
to register it here without comment, and to pass on to Leibniz’ concept 
of True Proposition. His theory of truth rests on a procedure which 
he terms “analysis” or “demonstration.” This is the successive elimina- 
tion of defined, complex ideas by means of their definitions. What 
Leibniz calls the “Principle of Sufficient Reason” is a principle assert- 
ing that, if a proposition is true, then it is possible to show that its 
predicate is contained in (imesse) its subject by means of an analysis 
or demonstration which need not terminate, but may proceed in in- 
finitum (in which case God alone can carry out the analysis fully). 
Another important principle, to which Leibniz refers as the “Principle 
of Identity” or the “Principle of Contradiction,” is to the effect that, 
if the analysis of a proposition shows its predicate to be contained in 
its subject after a finite number of steps, then the proposition is true. 
Such finitely analytic true propositions Leibniz terms “necessary 
truths” or “truths of reason.” On the other hand true but infinitely 
analytic propositions are “contingent truths” or “truths of fact.” It is 
clear that the Principle of Contradiction is, in an obvious sense, the 
principle of necessary truths.” 

Couturat’s theory of the relation between the Principles of Contra- 
diction and of Sufficient Reason is the following: 
Basically the Principle of Sufficient Reason is nothing but a corollary of the very 
definition of “truth.” It is not, as one might think at first glance, a consequence 
of the Principle of Identity or of Contradiction; it completes this principle, is its 
companion, indeed its logical converse. For the Principle of Identity asserts that 


every identical proposition is true, while the Principle of Sufficient Reason, on 
the other hand, asserts that every true proposition is analytic, ie., virtually 


identical® 

I shall try to show that Couturat’s position is not tenable, since the 
Principles of Contradiction and of Sufficient Reason fail to be the 
logical converses of one another. According to the Principle of Suffi- 
cient Reason every true proposition is finitely or infinitely analytic ; 


* This presentation of Leibniz’ logic is drawn from the chapter “La Science 
Générale” of Couturat, Logique. 

* Couturat, Logique, pp. 214-215. According to Leibniz a proposition is “virtual- 
ly identical” if it can be transformed into an identical one by a process of “demon- 
stration.” 
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according to the Principle of Contradiction every finitely analytic prop- 
osition is true. Thus the converse of the Principle of Contradiction is 
Every true proposition is finitely analytic, which is not the same as the 
Principle of Sufficient Reason, and which, in fact, Leibniz would have 
denied flatly. 

Further it is clear from this statement of the two principles that 
they leave a wide gap: neither of them guarantees the truth of infinitely 
analytic propositions. Therefore, since the Principle of Sufficient Rea- 
son concerns truths, there must be a further principle in virtue of which 
a supply of infinitely analytic truths is forthcoming, if more than half 
of the Principle of Sufficient Reason is to be applicable. To locate such 
a principle in the philosophical writings of Leibniz is the task which 
we next set ourselves. This requires considering in some detail what 
Leibniz has in mind when he speaks of contingent truths as being 
analytic, but requiring an infinite process of analysis. 

First it is essential to remark that, with the exception of contingent 
propositions whose subject is God (one of which we shall have occasion 
to deal with later on ), contingent truths concern contingent existents. 
For, on Leibniz’ logic, a contingently true proposition must have a 
subject. Now this subject cannot be an “abstract object,” since truths 
concerning these are necessary. And, neglecting God for the moment, 
the only remaining entities in the Leibnizian ontology are the contingent 
existents. Now Leibniz’ theory of contingent existence is familiar. 
God’s mind is the “pays des possibles” where the complete notion of 
infinite multiplicities of closed, self complete systems of compossible 
substances, the possible worlds, are present “sub ratione possibilitatis.”* 
Of these possible worlds God selects one, the best, for actualization. Let 
-us examine this choice more closely. 

Every possible substance is a member of some possible world, and 
its complete notion involves its entire history in the development of 
that possible universe.5 Now thanks to the “Pre-established Harmony,” 


“For Leibniz’ theory of subsistence sub ratione possibilitatis and of contingent 
existence see his correspondence with Arnauld, which is especially illuminating 
on these matters. This correspondence is given in the second volume of C. I. 
Gerhardt’s edition in seven volumes of Die Philosophischen Schriften von G. W. 
Leibniz (Berlin, 1875-1890) (hereafter referred to as Phil.). In particular, for 
the characterization of the divine mind as the “land of possibles” see Phil., II, 42. 

° Leibniz claims that this is a logical consequence of the Principle of Sufficient 
Reason. The deduction he offers, along with a commentary, is given in Couturat’s 
article, “La Métaphysique de Leibniz” in Révue de Métaphysique et de Morale . 
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there corresponds to every state in the development of a possible sub- 
stance a state of every other possible substance of its possible world, a 
correspondence capable of varying degrees of closeness of agreement 
between its members. Thus within a possible world every substance 
“represents” every other substance more or less “distinctly,” or, in- 
versely, it “perceives” the other substance with a greater or lesser de- 
gree of “clarity” or “confusion.” In this way, at each stage of its de- 
velopment every possible substance “perceives” or “mirrors” its entire 
universe, and moreover it does so more or less clearly according as the 
mean value of the degree of clarity of its perception of individual sub- 
stances varies. Let us call the degree of clarity with which at a given 
state a possible substance mirrors its universe its amount of perfection 
for that state. Now what Leibniz terms the “amount of perfection” of 
a possible substance is a measure of its amount of perfection for all 
states. Consequently every possible universe also has an amount of 
perfection, namely the sum total of the amounts of perfection of the 
possible substances belonging to it. 

There is a principle to which God subscribes in His selection of one 
among the possible worlds for actualization. This is the Principle of 
Perfection or of the Best.7 In accord with this principle God selects 
that universe for which the amount of perfection is a maximum.’ This 





(1902). See also the suggestive discussion by C. D. Broad, “Leibniz’s Predicate- 
in-Notion Principle and Some of Its Alleged Consequences” in Theoria, XV 
(1949), 54-70. 

* This theory of perception and its relation to perfection we find presented in 
barest outline in Sections 14 and 49 of the Monadology. The following references 
prove especially illuminating as regards Leibniz’ concept of perception: Phil., I, 
383-384; VI, 604; VII, 529. On the relation of perfection to perception see also 
Phil., Il, 451. 

™“Principe de la perfection,” “Lex melioris,” “Principe du Meilleur,” “Prin- 
cipe de la convenance.” 

® This conception of the relation of perfection to existence makes it possible for 
Leibniz to identify the “quantity of essence” of a possible substance, which deter- 
mines its potentiality for existence, with its amount of perfection. “Everything 
possible...tends with equal right towards existence according to its quantity of 
essence or reality, or to the degree of perfection which it involves, perfection 
being nothing but the quantity of essence” (Phil., VII, 303). Since the more 
clearly a substance perceives another, the greater the compatibility of its own 
state with that perceived, perfection increases with compossibility. Thus, “just 
as possibility is the principle of essence, so perfection or the quantity of essence 
(which measures the number of compossibiles of a thing) is the principle of 
existence” (Phil., VII, 304). Hence the Principle of Perfection makes it possible 
for Leibniz to state that “one can define as existent that which is compatible with 
more things than anything incompatible with it” (Couturat, Opuscules, p. 360). 
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principle is a formulation of the thesis that in His decision of creation 
God acted in the best possible way ; according to it the actual world is 
that one among the possible worlds which an infinite process of com- 
parison showed to be the best. 

The Principle of Perfection resembles physical principles of a 
familiar kind. Leibniz himself makes much of such principles as the 
optical principles of least (or greatest, as the case may be) time and 
distance, and the principle of least action. The Principle of Perfection 
also specifies that in nature some quantity is at a maximum or a 
minimum. In other words it is a “minimax” or “external” principle.® 
It, like the others, requires techniques analogous to those of the cal- 
culus, and especially the calculus of variations. In fact, according to 
Leibniz’ own statements the principle was suggested to him by mathe- 
matical considerations.!® 

It is the Principle of Perfection which enables us to understand what 
Leibniz intends when he speaks of the contingent truths as analytic, but 
requiring an infinite process for their analysis. A given proposition 
concerning a contingent existence is true, and its predicate is indeed 
contained in its subject, if the state of affairs characterized by this in- 
clusion is such that it involves a greater amount of perfection for the 
world than any other possible state ; i.e., if the state of affairs asserted 
by the proposition is one appropriate to the best possible world. 

All contingent propositions have sufficient reasons, or equivalently have a priori 
proofs which establish their certainty, and which show that the connection of 
subject and predicate of these propositions has its foundation in their nature. 
But it is not the case that contingent propositions have demonstrations of neces- 


sity, since their sufficient reasons are based on the principle of contingence or 
existence, i.e. on what seems best among the equally possible alternatives. ...™ 


It is thus via the infinite comparison demanded by the Principle of 
Perfection that an infinite process is imported into the analysis of a 
truth dealing with contingent existence. 

Here, then, we have reached a central thesis of this paper: the Prin- 
ciple of Perfection is Leibniz’ principle of contingence. To show this it 


® See the Tentamen Analogicum (Phil., VII, 370-379) on the minimax prin- 
ciples and their relation to the Principle of Perfection. The reader interested in 
Leibniz and the principle of least action is referred to the sixteenth note appended 
to Couturat’s Logique, and to the Appendix to M. Gueroult’s Dynamique et 
métaphysique leibniziennes (Paris, 1934). 

See, e.g., the quotations given at the end of this paper. 

™ Phil., IV, 438-439. 
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must be shown that it is in virtue of this principle that infinitely analytic 
propositions can be truths. But this, if our exposition of Leibniz’ con- 
ception of the infinite analyticity of the truths dealing with contingent 
existence has been correct, is clear. For it is due precisely to God’s 
choice of the best of all possible worlds, and therefore to the Principle 
of Perfection, that exactly those propositions dealing with the best 
possible universe deal with the actual one, and thus are true. And thus 
it is indeed the Principle of Perfection which guarantees the truth of 
those propositions infinitely analytic in the sense discussed. 

We have seen that it is clear from the logic of the situation alone that 
the Principles of Sufficient Reason and of Contradiction require an 
additional principle, a principle of contingence. And we have also seen 
that the Principle of Perfection serves this function. Why, then, did 
not Leibniz himself hold the Principle of Perfection to be the principle 
of contingence? 

This question is easily answered —he did. I think the following 
battery of quotations sufficient to establish this : “A contingent existent 
owes its existence to the Principle of Perfection, which is the sufficient 
reason for existents.’!* Leibniz calls the “necessity” of contingent 
truths moral necessity as opposed to the logical or geometric or absolute 
or metaphysical necessity of necessary truths, and he states that “moral 
necessity stems from the choice of the best.”!* In Section 46 of the 
Monadology Leibniz speaks of “the contingent truths whose principle 
is that of suitability or of the choice of the best.” And he maintains that 
“contingent propositions have demonstrations. . . based on the principle 
of contingence or existence, i.e., on what seems best among the several 
equally possible alternatives. .. .”’!* Finally he contrasts “the necessary 
truths whose necessity is brute and geometric” with “the truths whose 
source lies in suitability and final causes.’’*® 


The Principle of Perfection has been systematically misconceived by 
commentators. Couturat, for example, holds, as we have seen, that the 
pair of principles constituted by that of Sufficient Reason and that of 
Contradiction is complete ; and consequently he holds that the Principle 
of Perfection is subsidiary, and indeed a consequence of the Principle of 


* Ibid., VII, 390. * Tbid., IV, 438-439. 
* Tbid., 409. % Ibid., III, 645. 
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Sufficient Reason.!® Now this surely cannot be the case. The Principle 
of Sufficient Reason demands definiteness; it states that a contingent 
truth is susceptible of an analysis which, though infinite, converges on 
something. But such definiteness could equally well have been gained 
had God chosen the worst or the most mediocre of all possible worlds. 
The Principle of Sufficient Reason requires merely that a contingent 
truth be analytic; The Principle of Perfection shows how this is the 
case. As Leibniz repeatedly and expressly insists, the Principle of 
Sufficient Reason, an a priori consequence of the nature of truth, leaves 
open to God’s choice a gamut of alternatives for possible creation of 
which the best possible world is the only one. Therefore, though it is 
true that the Principle of Sufficient Reason requires some complemen- 
tary principle of definiteness, Leibniz would have been the first to deny 
that this must be the Principle of Perfection. 

Most other commentators, including Erdmann, Latta, Joseph, and 
Russell, maintain that the Principle of Sufficient Reason is the principle 
of contingence, somehow subsuming the Principle of Perfection under 
this principle —- Erdmann indeed goes so far as to identify the Prin- 
ciples of Sufficient Reason and Perfection.1* This again cannot be so. 
Not only for the reasons given, but let us call to mind the previous 
characterization of Leibniz’ three basic principles. All true propositions 
are analytic, finitely or infinitely (Principle of Sufficient Reason) ; all 
finitely analytic propositions are true (Principle of Contradiction) ; all 
infinitely analytic propositions — and thus all propositions whose in- 
finite analysis converges on some characteristic of the best of all possi- 
ble worlds —are true (Principle of Perfection). This is Leibniz’ 
technical formulation of the three principles, and it puts their logical in- 
dependence beyond doubt. 

Thus far we have been occupied, for the most part, with Leibniz’ 
theory of contingent existence, and we have seen that the key to this 
is provided by God’s choice of the best. At this point we are faced 
with an objection which would rule contingence out from the system 
of Leibniz once and for all. This charge is that the contingence of God’s 
goodness and the necessity of His existence make for an irreparable 

* Couturat, Logique, p. 224. 

“J. E. Erdmann, Geschichte der Philosophie (Berlin, 1878), II, 227; R. Latta, 
Leibniz:, The Monadology, etc. (Oxford, 1898), p. 67; H. W. B. Joseph, Lec- 


tures on-the Philosophy of Leibniz (Oxford, 1949), p. 114; B. Russell, A.Criti- 
cal Exposition of the Philosophy of Leibniz (London, 1937), p. 25. 
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conflict within the system of Leibniz, a conflict in which contingence 
must perish from that system. Thus Russell, for example, in his book 
on the philosophy of Leibniz, asserts that Leibniz must hold God’s 
goodness to be metaphysically (i.e., logically) necessary : 


We can hardly suppose...that it is a merely contingent fact that God is good. 
But if we were to make this supposition, we should merely remove the difficulty 
one stage further, since we should then require a sufficient reason for God’s good- 
ness. If this reason were necessary, God’s goodness would also be necessary; 
if contingent, it would itself require a sufficient reason, concerning which the 
same difficulty would recur.” 


[But, on the other hand, if the acts of God were necessarily good], the whole 
series of their consequences would have been also necessary, and his (i.e., Leib- 
niz’) philosophy would have fallen into Spinozism. The only remedy would have 
been to declare God’s existence, like all other existence, contingent —a remedy 
irresistably suggested by his logic, but regarded by him, for obvious reasons, as 
worse than the disease of Spinozism which his doctrine of contingency was de- 
signed to cure.” 


According to Russell, then, Leibniz cannot hold that God’s existence 
is necessary and His goodness contingent without falling into con- 
tradiction ; he should rather hold either that both are necessary (and 
thus succumb to “Spinozism”) or that God’s existence is contingent — 
neither of which Leibniz was prepared to do. This reproach, that in 
wanting to maintain both the necessity of God’s existence and the 
freedom of His acts Leibniz indulges a philosophical predilection for 
cake eating and having, seems about to join the standard impedimenta 
of Leibniz criticism.”° It is not justified, however, and we will next de- 


* Russell, Critical Exposition, p. 39, notes. 

* Tbid., p. 39. In an article, “The Philosophy of Leibniz and Spinoza” in Mind, 
VIII N.S. (1899), 333-356, R. Latta also taxed Leibniz with succumbing to the 
Spinozism which he himself decries. However, I doubt that readers who fail to 
share Latta’s Hegelian point of view will find this article either readily intelligible 
or especially revealing as to the philosophies discussed. 

” See H. W. Carr, Leibniz (Boston, 1929), pp. 121 ff.; A. Cresson, De Liber- 
tate apud Leibnitium (Paris, 1903), pp. 78-82; H. W. B. Joseph, Lectures on the 
Philosophy of Leibniz, pp. 186-187; and J. W. Nason, “Leibniz and the Logical 
Argument for Individual Substances,” Mind, LI N.S. (1942), 217-220. J. Jalabert 
has realized that this criticism is not justified, but has shown inadequately why 
this is so: 

“Since God’s existence is metaphysically necessary and since His goodness is 
of His essence, it would seem that one must hold that the best of all possible 
worlds exists necessarily. Thus the celebrated distinction between logical and 
moral necessity would be obliterated. But as a matter of fact this objection is 
made from a point of view which Leibniz refuses to share. The contingent ex- 
istent too is determined, it too comes about through the logical consequences of 
essences, for this is the case with all existence. But one must be careful to dis- 
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vote some efforts toward showing that Leibniz holds both that God 
exists necessarily and that he is contingently good, and toward demon- 
strating that he can hold this position legitimately. 


II. CONTINGENCE AND GOD’S EXISTENCE AND 
PERFECTION 


It is universally agreed that Leibniz held God’s existence to be 
necessary, but the characteristically Leibnizian proof of the existence 
of God is often overlooked. It is, for example, quite put into the shade 
in Russell’s discussion, following that of Erdmann, of four such proofs 
offered by Leibniz —the Anselmio-Cartesian Ontological Argument, 
the Cosmological Argument, the Argument from Eternal Truths, and 
the Argument from the Pre-established Harmony.”! The proof I have 
in mind might well be termed the M odal Argument, for like the 
Ontological Argument it starts from a definition of “God,” but it 
establishes His existence not by ordinary but by modal reasoning. Let 
us study this argument.?? 

It was his theory of definition which led Leibniz to become dissatis- 
fied with the Anselmio-Cartesian Ontological Argument. This theory 
rests on the classification of definitions as real and nominal, a definition 





tinguish what exists in virtue of the exigencies of its own essence from that 
which exists in virtue of the exigencies of the essence of another. God alone is 
causa sui; contingents exist solely in virtue of the divine essence....Thus the 
distinction between the contingent and the necessary remains, and if one fails to 
observe this, it is because one confuses absolute necessity with logical determina- 
tion, a course of action quite at variance with the Leibnizian conception of con- 
tingence and necessity. ... Moral necessity is a special case of logical determina- 
tion” (La Théorie leibnizienne de la substance [Paris, 1947], pp. 248-250). 

This is scarcely satisfactory. If A exists necessarily, and A’s existence logi- 
cally entails the existence of B, we should surely hold that B exists necessarily, 
and Leibniz would agree with us. For him, contingence is not external necessi- 
tation, but plausibly enough the absence of necessitation. (See Phil., VI, 296, and 
also Couturat, Logique, pp. 208 ff.) 

™See pp. 172 ff. of Russell’s Critical Exposition, and cf. J. E. Erdmann, 
Geschichte der Philosophie, I1, 168-1609. 

= That the argument we are about to consider was preferred by Leibniz over 
the others which he at times gave, and that it is this argument which he regarded 
as the most cogent was, to my knowledge, first pointed out by J. Iwanicki 
(Leibniz et les démonstrations mathématiques de l’existence de Dieu [Stras- 
bourg, 1933], p. 207). Leibniz habitually supplemented his discussions of the 
Anselmio-Cartesian Ontological Argument by some such appendage as: “But 
even leaving out all mention of the divine perfection or grandeur, one can for- 
mulate the argument thus far in a more proper and rigorous fashion as follows 
...” (Phil., IV, 359). What follows is the Modal Argument. 
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being nominal if not real, and real if the definiens is shown to be pos- 
sible, i.e., consistent.2* The difficulty with the Ontological Argument, 
which embarks from the definition of “God” as the perfect being, is that 
it is open to doubt that such a being is possible, and any conceivable 
maneuvering intended to dispel this doubt by demonstrating the free- 
dom from contradiction of this notion would itself be of doubtful 
validity. The Leibnizian argument is consequently prepared to jettison 
perfection, and to start afresh from a different definition of “God”: 


The Geometers, who are the past masters of the art of reasoning, have realized 
that in order that proofs based on definitions be valid one must show, or at least 
postulate, that the notion comprised in any of the definitions used is possible. ... 
The same precaution is necessary in every type of reasoning, and above all in the 
demonstration due to Anselm, Archbishop of Canterbury (in libro contra insipi- 
entem), which proves that since God is the greatest or most perfect being, He 
possesses also that perfection termed existence, and that consequently He exists ; 
an argument which was subjected to scrutiny by Saint Thomas and other 
Scholastics, and which was revived by M. des Cartes. Regarding this it must 
be said that the argument is quite valid, providing that the supremely perfect 
being or the being possessing all perfections is possible. For here we have the 
central characteristic of the divine nature —that its essence contains its exist- 
ence, i.e., that God exists provided only that He is possible. And thus simply 
omitting all reference to perfection, one can say: If the Necessary Being is pos- 
sible, He exists — doubtless the most beautiful and important proposition of the 
doctrine of modalities, since it furnishes a passage from possibility to actuality, 
and it is here and here alone that a posse ad esse valet consequentia.™ 


Thus Leibniz establishes the existence of God by defining Him as the 
“Necessary Being,”’*5 and by invoking modal reasoning to show that 
such a being exists provided only that this is possible. It remains for 
him to demonstrate that the Necessary Being is possible. This he does 
by adducing another purported theorem of modal logic: 


Those who hold that one can never infer actual existence solely from notions, 
ideas, definitions, or possible essences...deny the possibility of the Necessary 
Being. ...But if the Necessary Being or Ens a se is impossible, then all of the 
things which owe their existence to others will also be impossible, since they 
must ultimately stem from the Ens a se. Thus no existence at all will be possible. 
...This reasoning leads us to another modal proposition...which joined with 
the previous one (If the Necessary Being is possible, then He exists) completes 
the demonstration. This proposition can be formulated thus: If the Necessary 
Being does not exist, neither will anything else.® 

* See, e.g., Phil., IV, 450. 

* Ibid., pp. 401-402. 

*“Fns a se,” “L’Estre de soy,” “Ens necessarium,” “L’Estre necessaire,” 


“L’Estre qui doit exister parce qu'il est possible.” 
* Phil., IV, 406, and cf. 359. 
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It is clear, then, that the entire argument is: 


1) If the Necessary Being is not possible, then no existence is 
possible. 

2) Ifthe Necessary Being is possible, then He exists. 

3) Therefore, if the Necessary Being does not exist, then nothing 
exists. 

4) But something exists. 

5) Hence the Necessary Being exists.?7 


This is the argument which I have termed Leibniz’ Modal Argu- 
ment for the existence of God. It is apparent that in this proof the 
divine perfection is left altogether out of the picture. Let us now put 
it in. 

We have seen that the perfection of a substance is the same as its 
quantity of essence, which determines its potentiality for existence. 
Now since God exists necessarily, His existence being contained in 
His essence, it follows that God has the highest possible degree of 
perfection. And so God is not only the necessary, but also, in con- 
sequence, the perfect being. But at this point we must draw attention 


to an equivocation in Leibniz’ word “perfection,” an equivocation of 
which he himself was perfectly well aware. There is firstly “perfection”’ 
as a measure of potentiality for existence, which we have already con- 
sidered, and also “perfection” as a moral attribute, goodness. Leibniz 
terms the former metaphysical, the latter moral perfection, and he in- 
sists that these must be discriminated.?® God is, however, perfect in 
both senses; He possesses the maximum amount of essence, and His 


. ™ The second is not, as Leibniz would have it, true by definition. If, however, 

we grant Leibniz the right to assume that (2) holds for “the Necessary Being,” 
then, since (3) follows from (1) and (2), and since we can scarcely cavil at 
(4), it is clear that the burden of the proof is borne by the (assuredly dubious) 
premise (1). It should further be remarked that, as Leibniz gives it, the demon- 
stration is an enthymeme, in which the tacit existential premise (4) lurks. Never- - 
theless this at worst undermines the claims that the demonstration of possibility 
is a priori, but does not undermine the existence proof. 

* “And lest any should think of confounding moral perfection or goodness with 
metaphysical perfection or magnitude (magnitudine)...” it must be remarked 
that the latter is quantity of essence or reality, while the former arises when 
metaphysical perfection is the object of a choosing mind (Phil., VII, 305-306; 
see also G. Grua, G. W. Leibniz: Textes inédites [Paris, 1948], I, 393). This 
distinction of Leibniz’ has been almost universally overlooked. But if moral and 
metaphysical perfection are not discriminated, the distinction between moral and 
metaphysical necessity collapses also, as has indeed been generally charged. 
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acts (the sphere of His activity being the world) are the best possible. 
But while God’s existence, and hence His metaphysical perfection, is, 
as we have seen, necessary, His goodness as creator, i.e., moral perfec- 
tion, is contingent and the result of free choice. “The true reason why 
these things rather than those exist is to be attributed to the free de- 
crees of the divine will, the first and foremost of which is to act in all 


respects in the most perfect possible way, as befits the wisest of be- 
ings.”2® 

We must now cope with the question of the relation between God’s 
necessary metaphysical and His contingent moral perfection. In order 
to do this we must once more call to mind Leibniz’ Principle of Suffi- 
cient Reason. As we have already seen, this asserts that every true pro- 
position can be shown to be analytic by a (possibly infinite) process 
of “analysis” or “demonstration,” i.e., a successive elimination of de- 
fined ideas by means of their definition. Using this principle we can 
clarify the logical relation between the two types of divine perfection. 
God’s moral perfection (goodness) has a sufficient reason, and this in 
turn another, et caetera ad infinitum; but this sequence of sufficient 


*® Phil., VII, 309-310, notes. “From this, then, it becomes clear that the acts 
of God must be distinguished into the free and the necessitated. Thus, that God 
loves Himself is necessary, for it follows from the definition of God. But that 
God chooses the most perfect cannot be so demonstrated, for its denial implies 
no contradiction” (Grua, Textes, I, 288.). “One can say in a certain sense that 
it is necessary... that God Himself choose what is best....But this necessity 
is not at all at odds with contingence, it not being that necessary which I call 
logical, geometric, or metaphysical, whose denial is contradictory” (Phil., VI, 
284). 

Until the year 1686, when his mature philosophy took form, Leibniz held a 
different view, as some brief tracts recently published by Grua reveal. He held 
that God’s acts are both necessary and free. “Cum DEUS necessario et tamen 
libere eligat perfectissimum...” (Grua, Textes, I, 276). God’s choice of the best 
is necessary, but what is to result from that choice is not, for it is not determined 
with necessity which of the alternatives is the best. “Though it is true that it is 
necessary that God choose the best, still it does not follow that the best is neces- 
sary or that which He chooses is necessary, for it is not determined with neces- 
sity what is best” (ibid., I, 305-306). Thus when Mr. Joseph writes, “What I 
should like myself to suggest by way of conclusion is, that the acts of God 
perhaps ought to have been declared free, but not contingent...” (Lectures on 
the Philosophy of Leibniz, p. 188), he suggests to Leibniz a position he did, at 
an early point in his career, hold. But it is not surprising that Leibniz aban- 
doned this pbsition. For it is difficult indeed to see how what is best could avoid 
being determined with necessitation when the substances are conceived sub 
ratione possibilitatis. And so we find Leibniz later flatly identifying liberty with 
“contingence or non-necessity” (Phil., VI, 206). 
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reasons converges on God’s metaphysical perfection.*® Or, putting this 
another way, we can say that God’s moral perfection is indeed a 
logical consequence of His metaphysical perfection, but a consequence 
which no finite deduction suffices to elicit. In this way, as Leibniz in- 
sists, the proposition asserting God’s moral perfection is contingent ; 
God is good by free choice, not necessitation. 

Thus it is precisely the infinite regress which Russell invokes in his 
reductio ad absurdum of Leibniz’ contention that God’s goodness is 
contingent which establishes this contingence. For Leibniz’ theory of 
contingence rests on the thesis : “Contingentiae radix est in infinitum.”*! 
He had mastered a lesson which philosophy was slow to learn — that 
infinite processes are not ipso facto vicious, since convergence is pos- 
sible. In his doctrine of contingence, perhaps more heavily than in any 
other part of his philosophy, Leibniz the philosopher is indebted to 
Leibniz the mathematician. For the logic underlying this doctrine 
stems entirely and directly from Leibniz’ mathematical investigations : 
There is something which had me perplexed for a long time — how it is possible 
for the predicate of a proposition to be contained in (inesse) the subject without 
making the proposition necessary. But the knowledge of Geometrical matters, and 


especially of infinitesimal analysis, lit the lamp for me, so that I came to see 
that notions too can be resolvable in infinitum.™ 

At length some new and unexpected light appeared from a direction in which 
my hopes were smallest — from mathematical considerations regarding the nature 
of the infinite. In truth there are two labyrinths in the human mind, one concern- 
ing the composition of the continuum, the other concerning the nature of free- 
dom. And both of these spring from exactly the same source — the infinite. 


III. CONCLUSIONS 


In résumé I think we are justified in drawing the following con- 
clusions: 


1) The philosophy of Leibniz rests on three fundamental Principles, 
those of Sufficient Reason, Contradiction, and Perfection, and not, as 
Leibniz himself often deceptively suggests, on the first two alone. 


® This is so since the (infinite) analysis of the contingent must ultimately lead 
to the necessary, i.e., to God qua metaphysically perfect (Phil., VII, 200). It is 
because he holds this that Leibniz, speaking now in the language not of truths 
but of things, maintains, “Si nullum esset Ens necessarium, nullum foret Ens 
contingens” (Phil., VII, 310). 

™ Couturat, Logique, p. 212, notes. 

= Couturat, Opuscules, p. 18. 

* Couturat, Logique, p. 210, notes. 
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2) It is the additional Principle of Perfection, and not the Principle 
of Sufficient Reason as has been maintained universally, which con- 
stitutes Leibniz’ principle of contingence.. 

3) The logical character of the Principle of Sufficient Reason to- 
gether with the distinction between God’s metaphysical and moral per- 
fection enables Leibniz to maintain both the contingence of God’s good- 
ness and the necessity of His existence. 

4) In this way there is created a legitimate place in the system of 
Leibniz for the distinction between metaphysical and moral necessity, 
between the necessary and the contingent. 


NICHOLAS RESCHER 


Princeton University 





OBJECTIVE FACT AND EQUALITY’ 


NGLO-AMERICAN jurisprudence has conducted its speculation 
A within a definitive framework of facts and data verifiable only by 
reference to the physical and psychological individual. This exclusively 
individualistic analysis has been eminently successful in the task to 
which it has, with apparent deliberation, confined itself: namely, the 
establishment and maintenance of order in the relations of individuals. 
Throughout the course of this historic investigation, we have learned 
more about the nature of individuals, about their motivations, inter- 
ests, beliefs, and prejudices than one would have thought possible in 
the short period of our legal speculation. We have incorporated respect 
for the factual individual into our political and legal structure, and we 
have progressively modified the law to accommodate our more pro- 
found understanding of the individual. This policy has been so ex- 
ploited in our current legal practice that the flexibility of our law in 
respect to individual differences and eccentricities has in some in- 
stances approached a defeat of the very purpose of law. It is at least 
questionable whether the law should permit the disruption of a home, 
and the resultant maladjustment of children, on the specious ground 
of “incompatibility,” or whether a criminal should escape punishment 
on debatable psychiatric evidence of emotional instability. 

The point I wish to emphasize is the concentration of our political 
and legal theory on the analysis of the individual; we have now ad- 
vanced so far in the analysis of the physical and psychological in- 
dividual that we are exploring his innermost depths of ego and libido, 
and the older generalized expressions of pleasure and pain, or self- 
interest, have now been given more detailed and lurid specification. 
I most certainly have no objection to the continued probing of the 
nature of the individual; while I confess to some amazement at the 
facility with which other people seem to analyze the operation of my 
ego, nevertheless I admit ignorance of the techniques of psychology 


This paper is substantially as read in a symposium on “Ego and Equality” 
at the meeting of the American Philosophical Association in Toronto, December 
20, I95I. 
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and psychopathological analysis and must be prepared to accept as 
additional and useful data any facts this analysis presents which are 
sensible and verifiable. 

The potential usefulness of this intensive analysis of the individual 
has, however, been largely negated in the development of our legal 
philosophy and practice. That the individual, with all his psychological 
complexities and physical urgencies, is an observable fact of any 
political structure seems rather obvious. That such an isolable and 
atomic individual is, on the other hand, the sole primitive datum of 
the political structure is not only questionable but quite contrary to fact. 
Yet, the persistence in our philosophy of the assumption that all social 
and political and legal phenomena are simply multiplications and varia- 
tions of the characteristics of the psycho-physical individual has re- 
sulted in some rather queer legerdemain, especially in the practical 
administration of our legal philosophy ; for restriction of anal¥tic atten- 
tion to the individual has necessitated the description of all political 
and legal data in terms appropriate only to a proper description of the 
individual as a psycho-physical being. 


Our tradition of individualistic analysis in law and politics has 


manifested some very good and useful results. We have managed to 
construct and maintain a legal system which permits great latitude for 
individual differences of opinion, belief, prejudice, and even eccentric- 
ity. Throughout a period of severe crisis, we legally permitted con- 
scientious objection to violence. Such a system of law is a praise- 
worthy, indeed a noble, achievement, and I should be the first to join, 
not only its celebration, but, if need be, its defense. The good and valu- 
able results of this legal system, however, are now in the most serious 
jeopardy — and primarily because of our deliberate insistence upon 
distorting objective facts into the mould of individualistic analysis. 
That the values which we have always prized as guaranteed by our 
political and legal structure are rapidly becoming more and more 
ambiguous, if not indeed considerably abridged, seems a matter of 
daily observation. However unhappy this immediate result may be, 
it is not nearly as vicious as the continued failure to recognize what 
has caused this collapse in our individualistic policy. The cause is not 
to be attributed to change or pressure of practical affairs, although 
events have formulated for us the problem which we avoided. It is 
long past the time that our legal speculation should have taken account 
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of the obvious fact that individualistic analysis, however valuable its 
practical results thus far, is yet only a partial analysis of the data of 
political and legal structure. If we do not attend to the analysis of this 
neglected fact, the achievements of individualistic analysis in law will 
fast reach a point of diminishing returns. I do not think that we are 
likely to achieve any greater degree of freedom and equality in our 
political structure, nor in our legal processes, by further exploitation 
of individual methods and techniques. The establishment and main- 
tenance of freedom and equality, not only within our own society, but 
in our relations with other states and communities, involve much more 
than a simple adjustment or conversion of psycho-physical individuals ; 
to formulate the problem in these terms, as we rather consistently have, 
is to make of equality an ideal of disillusionment. The Korean, the 
Indian, the German, and the Negro are not going to be brought to a 
status of legal equality by psychological or psychiatric treatment, nor 
will they achieve legal freedom by moral persuasion or religious con- 
version. They can achieve that freedom and equality only through the 
establishment and regulation of those institutions which provide the 
objective conditions of freedom and equality.” 


The problem of ordering institutional structure is not primarily a 
problem of individual relations, and it is therefore not to be expected 
that the methods and techniques appropriate to ordering individual 
relations will be applicable or fruitful in respect to institutions. In fact, 
establishment of the objective conditions of freedom and equality is 
necessarily preliminary to any fruitful consideration of subjective at- 
titudes and responses. The regulation of institutional structures is a 
function of law ;* but the method of law which has as its immediate object 


? The Negro in the United States, for example, can and will achieve equality 
of opportunity in education when the physical instruments of education are made 
available to him, and not before. Such equality was never achieved by moral 
suasion, certainly not by religious effort. It now appears possible of realization 
through the straightforward regulation of educational institutions by law. 

* There is an implied definition in this assertion which ought, I suppose, to be 
clearly stated: namely, that law is the application of intelligence to the control 
and direction of individual and institutional relationships within a political struc- 
ture. Such a definition implies as corollary that individual and institutional rela- 
tions are subject to modification and control by intelligence. In all of the de- 
scriptions of the institutional structure in terms of historical determinism — 
whether the determinism be metaphysical, economic, or accidental — the question 
of law as intelligent control is reduced to a surd; on this view, my analysis here 
can only appear as a rather silly exercise of imagination. 
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the achievement of order in the personal relations of individuals will not 
be appropriate to the factual data which institutional regulation pur- 
poses to observe and control. The relations of individuals within a 
social framework are an important and undeniable aspect of the factual 
data of any political organization, but the interaction and relationship 
of individuals occur only within a configuration of institutional struc- 
tures, and that institutional configuration is factually something other 
than a mere generalization of the collective behavior of individuals. 
These objective conditions are therefore —or ought to be — our 
primary concern in world affairs and government, but we do not yet 
understand the factual nature of those conditions ; we have no adequate 
objective philosophy of institutional structure, and hence we fumble 
the major problems of international relations. That the objective con- 
ditions of freedom and equality are the property of what we generally 
call institutions we seem prepared to admit; but it is a loose and un- 
critical kind of admission, for we do not know what we mean by “in- 
stitutions.” That institutions are facts of the political and legal structure 
seems undeniable, and that they manifest an objectivity which dis- 
tinguishes their nature from that of the individual also appears fairly 
obvious. Institutions are not psycho-physical individuals, nor do they 
give evidence of any of the characteristics of such individuals. The 
definition of an institution in terms appropriate only to the facts 
observable in a psycho-physical individual will, then, simply distort 
and render meaningless the nature of institutions. Any political or 
legal theory which so distorts a major part of its factual data will 
naturally have difficulty in achieving order in that area of fact. It will 
also find it difficult to integrate the known facts of individualistic 
analysis with the unanalyzed and unclassified data of institutional fact. 
Yet, this analytic confusion is characteristic of our legal philosophy, 
and the practical consequence is precisely what one might expect. 
That portion of our law which deals with institutional configurations 
is replete with absurdities and contradictions, not as the result of in- 
adequacies in procedural techniques nor in adjudication, but as the 
inevitable consequence of muddled philosophical analysis. What sense, 
for example, can we make of the fact that, while one department of our 
government is loudly and vigorously prosecuting “trusts” for monopoly 
practices, another branch of our government is at the same time 
threatening that, if certain “trusts” do not become bigger and more 
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monopolistic, the very welfare and preservation of the state will de- 
mand government monopoly ? What kind of a reduction does our legal 
process present when courts solemnly declare that a corporation is 
guilty of a violation of law, but with equal solemnity declare that the 
directors of that corporation are not singly or collectively guilty as 
individuals? The absurdity is even more apparent when expanded on 
the international scene: Nazi war “criminals,” found individually 
guilty for corporate acts, apparently by legal processes, were shortly 
cleansed of legal guilt and released from punishment because their 
individual capacities were found essential to the necessary furtherance 
of corporate enterprise.* ‘ 


This ignorance of the nature and function of institutions or corporate 
bodies, and the consequent inability to assess corporate responsibility, 
make it impossible for the law to achieve any proper degree of order in 
the relations of this complex and expanding area of political fact.5 To 
be sure, we have achieved some order here and there in our institu- 
tional structure through expedient manipulation under the pressure of 
explosive developments; but this policy is a poor one upon which to 


ground legal procedures — and a dangerous policy in international 
affairs. These expedient measures have generally been rationalized into 
the individualistic framework of our legal philosophy by distortions of 
terminology which leave the term meaningless and the fact unspecified. 
We call a corporation a “person,” although it clearly is not a person in 
any meaningful sense of that term; and, because it clearly is not a 
person, we further obscure its nature by calling it an “artificial’’ person 
or a “fictitious person”; by this unbelievably tortuous process do we 


* Precedents are not lacking for the legal reward of corporate guilt. Consider 
the “penalty” visited upon culprits by prosecution under the Sherman Act: the 
privilege of “reorganizing” the “busted” pieces; or the more tangible evidence 
of reward in the immediate rise in value of Standard Oil stock following a 
Supreme Court order of dissolution of this “trust.” 

5In the case of Korematsu vs. United States, 323 U.S. 214, 1944, Justice Jack- 
son of the United States Supreme Court declared himself, as a justice, incapable 
of evaluating judicially the necessity or expediency of decisions made and en- 
forced by military authority. The case concerned the forcible evacuation of a 
native-born citizen of Japanese ancestry from the west coast to a “Relocation 
Center.” Yet, a few months later, Justice Jackson, as Chief Counsel for the 
United States at Nuremberg, sat as a member of an international tribunal estab- 
lished for the purpose of a judicial review of acts of military discretion and ex- 
pediency, including acts of “ill-treatment” and other “inhumane acts” against 
“any civilian population.” 
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define something as objective, as real, and as substantial as United 
States Steel and the United Mine Workers of America. 

Loyal to its individualistic premises, our legal philosophy seems 
still to insist that individual wills are the only agencies of action and that 
therefore law and punishment must be directed only to individuals as 
such. In cases in which the law cannot isolate the particular individual 
will responsible for an illegal act, it is relatively impotent. Because 
will has in our philosophy carried a connotation of subjectivity, law 
has never been able to take rational cognizance of the increasingly 
dominant fact of corporate agency. That there are real actions which are 
not the product of a freely electing, subjective, individual will is a 
matter of observation; but, since our legal theory seems incapable of 
comprehending any act or agency which is not the product of an 
isolable, particular individual, the legal process is wholly inadequate 
to analyze and judge corporate acts. The result is that the most 
egregious and outrageous violations of law are accomplished with 
immunity when the action is performed in a corporate capacity. If the 
individuals involved are careful to avoid the violation of individual in- 
come-tax evasion or contempt, there is hardly any limit to the number 
of “corporate” crimes that can be committed without fear of individual 
punishment. 

It is regrettable that only an extremely critical and dangerous inter- 
national situation could bring us to the realization of this inadequacy 
in our legal philosophy. I take it that it is now rather superfluous to 
argue that the psychological adjustment and the moral potentialities 
of every individual are dependent upon the establishment of legal order 
in institutional configurations. Again, what practical expediency dic- 
tates under the pressure of explosive circumstances we are now doing 
in our effort to establish and maintain the objective conditions of legal 
order throughout the world. Our philosophy of law lags far behind our 
practical policies. 

That this inadequacy of contemporary legal philosophy is the result of 
careless and abortive philosophical analysis becomes apparent when it is 
recognized that the two philosophers most responsible for the em- 
phasis of individualistic analysis in our tradition were themselves much 
more clear about this problem than we have been. We have, for in- 
stance, magnified and glorified Kant’s insistence upon the necessity 
of a subjective “good will” as a requisite for moral action ; but we seem 
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completely to have forgotten the fact that Kant clearly and decisively 
stated that moral action is possible only for men already organized in 
a juridico-civil or political commonwealth.® A political commonwealth, 
according to Kant, is an organization of society under laws of coercion, 
and this coercive ordering of the objective facts of the social structure 
establishes the conditions within which alone any kind of moral action 
is at all possible.*? The establishment of legal order in the institutional 
configurations of the social structure is therefore a preliminary to any 
consideration of the individual, subjective analysis of action as moral.® 
Unfortunately, Kant did not have the energy or vision to exploit this 
remarkably astute analysis of the nature of political structure and the 
relations of law and individual morals. The Rechtslehre of the Meta- 
physik der Sitten certainly does not represent the best of Kant; his 
political philosophy here is confused and uncertain because, consistent 
with the traditional view, he attempted to maintain an identity of in- 
dividual morals, reason, and law. In Zum Ewigen Frieden, he lapses 
into a crude teleological explanation of international political order as 
guaranteed by Providence. 

The most influential single philosopher in establishing the in- 
dividualistic pattern of our legal thinking was, of course, Jeremy 
Bentham. There is no question that Bentham meant to restrict agency 
to individuals taken singly and separately, nor that he insisted that the 
enforcement of law must be accomplished by directly influencing the 
motives of such individuals. Historically, it seems to have been assumed 
that by law Bentham intended a legal calculus which would add 
coercion and enforcement to his moral calculus, and this appears still 
to be the general philosophy of our legal procedure. On this view, en- 
forcement of law takes on the appearance of a plain enforcement of 
moral conviction or preference, which is clearly inconsistent with 
Bentham’s repeated attacks upon all who would try to “legislate” 


*“A union of men under merely moral laws...may be called...an ethical 
commonwealth. It can exist in the midst of a political commonwealth and may 
even be made up of all its members; (indeed, unless it is based upon such a 
commonwealth it can never be brought into existence by man)” (Religion within 
the Limits of Reason Alone, trans. Greene and Hudson [1934] ). 

TA juridico-civil (political) state is the relation of men to each other in which 
they all alike stand socially under public-juridical laws (which are, as a class, 
laws of coercion)” (ibid.). 

S“Tf an ethical commonwealth is to come into being, all single individuals 
must be subject to a public legislation” (ibid.). 
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morals. He carefully distinguished “private ethics” from “jurispru- 
dence” ; and if there is any notion of calculus implied in Bentham’s de- 
scription of law, it is certainly not to be derived from individual, private 
morals. Legislation operates according to the “principle of utility,” and 
it distorts the whole structure of Bentham’s thought if “utility” is in- 
terpreted as a moral principle. Bentham was not sentimental about 
democracy, and he did not base his arguments for democratic pro- 
cedures on moral preference. Rather, he appeared to accept democracy 
somewhat reluctantly as the only political and legal procedure that 
could be justified on utilitarian grounds. 

The emphasis on utility as the principle of order in political and 
legal structure brought Beatham close to a recognition of the primary 
necessity of order in the institutional configuration of society. He re- 
mained very vague about the nature of institutions ; as with Kant, it can 
only be regretted that Bentham’s suggestions for further analysis were 
completely ignored in subsequent legal and philosophical analysis. 
Bentham’s departure from exclusively individualistic analysis came 
when he began to examine the nature, function, and ends of law.® The 
ends of civil law he asserted to be Subsistence, Abundance, Equality, 
and Security; these are hardly terms of individual or subjective an- 
alysis. It is of particular interest to note that he specifically defined 
Equality as “the distribution of property.”” The modification of his 
view which commands attention, however, is that which concerns the 
sanctions which give effective, imperative force to the law. “Of these 
sanctions that which we termed physical is out of the question: for the 
force in the case is supposed to be directed by design.” Now this is in- 
deed a curious statement for Bentham to make; he certainly could not 
have meant that the physical sanction is not an essential and calculable 
factor in the calculus of motivation. He had already said, in fact, “Of 
these four sanctions the physical is altogether, we may observe, the 
ground-work of the political and the moral.”?° Yet, as a source of 
sanction compelling obedience to law, Bentham was constrained to 
eliminate the physical. On his own view, this would imply the elimina- 
tion of private morals as a sanction for law; what Bentham meant by 
“the moral” as a sanction is clearly something other than individual, 
subjective, pleasure-pain discrimination. 


* The Limits of Jurisprudence Defined, ed. C. W. Everett (1945). 
*” Introduction to the Principles of Morals and Legislation. 
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In this almost casual description of the sanctions of law, Bentham 
made an extremely important suggestion, although he did not develop 
the implications ; the sanctions of law as he described them point to some 
area of fact other than individual self-determination. The political, the 
religious, and the moral, as Bentham used the terms, are sanctions for 
law because their force derives from a configuration of social fact which 
is essentially different from that of the psycho-physical individual. This 
is the only interpretation of Bentham’s description of law and political 
structure that would make any sense; and again, as with Kant, it must 
be counted a tragedy of speculation that Bentham did not pursue his 
analysis to its logical conclusion. Numerous parenthetical notes to him- 
self in the unfinished manuscript of The Limits of Jurisprudence De- 
fined indicate his perturbation over the problem and his intention of 
clarifying the nature of these sanctions. Unless Bentham’s sanctions 
are understood as the concrete manifestations of influence of institution- 
al configurations, then the enforcement of law through manipulation of 
sanctions by a legislator would be precisely the kind of moral legisla- 
tion by an “Elect” which Bentham so vigorously castigated. His further 
task could have been only an examination of the nature of social 
structure as it is manifested through institutional forms; whether he 
would then have been content to limit his sanctions to the political, 
religious, and moral is a matter of speculation. 

Reasons of history, of time, and of age incline us to generosity in 
appraising the limitations of Kant and Bentham; no such excuses can 
account for the fact that these pregnant suggestions have been almost 
completely ignored in the subsequent development of American legal 
philosophy. It is the more remarkable that a deliberate misinterpretation 
and distortion of the nature of institutional and corporate structure in 
society should have developed during a period in which the institutional 
or corporate has become a more obvious, more encompassing, and more 
immediately determining factor of the political process and of individual 
actions than ever before in history. 

The tragic irony of this legal ineptness which has resulted from our 
inadequate philosophical analysis is that we now face a very real threat 
of losing those very values which our individualistic concentration has 
achieved. Failure to understand the nature and function of institutions 
has, under the present circumstances of complexity and pressure, pro- 
duced a state of bewilderment in which we seem prepared to surrender 
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with hardly a qualm or an objection all the individual values we once 
held equal to life itself. The screaming voice of hysteria rings through- 
out the land, the hysteria of fear or cupidity which would sacrifice the 
values of individual freedom and equality before the onslaught of in- 
stitutional pressures which are indiscriminate and undefined. If a 
government must, in its struggle for self-preservation, deny and 
abridge all the values, the achievement of which is its only reason for 
existence, we must admit an absurd reduction of our tradition of 
political and legal philosophy. Or, if the institution of education must, 
in order to survive, deny the very values which that institution ought 
objectively to establish and maintain, then the institution is little more 
than a self-perpetuating mechanism and has no legal or moral justifica- 
tion for its continued existence. 

The pendulum swing of history seems already past the middle point 
between extreme individualism and the counterpoint which would wipe 
out all individual values. The swing has been abrupt and sudden; 
whether or not we now have the time and the energy to adjust to the 
upswing, without discarding all that individualism bequeathed us, is 
the problem of political and legal philosophy in our day. 


GLENN NEGLEY 
Duke University 








THE CONFIRMATION 
OF VALUE JUDGMENTS 


eng the most potent of the charges that ethical relativists 
make, and one of the few on which they all agree, is that value 
judgments, or “so-called value judgments,” are not subject to empirical 
testing. They are, relativists variously allege, either unintelligibly 
amorphous, ineffably intuitive, or completely groundless save for the 
fiat of some supposed authority. In any case, relativists charge, they are 
not judgments that can be tested as are those of empirical science. 
They can be neither confirmed nor discredited by the kind of evidence 
that would satisfy a natural scientist. 

It is one of the aims of this paper to meet this challenge head on, to 
show that ethical judgments can be tested by criteria closely similar to 
those accepted in the natural sciences. To defeat relativism in ethics 
some such approach as this seems necessary. Ethical relativism takes 
many forms. To each of these that has thus far been stated explicitly, 
trenchant objections can be made. But relativists are little influenced 
by such “refutations.” They sidestep any specific criticisms by a slight 
restatement of their position. If such restatement calls forth further 
criticism, then they offer a new modification. Since the number of forms 
which ethical relativism can take is indefinitely large, attack on any 
specific form seems futile. But the very substance of ethical relativism 
would be destroyed could it be shown that value judgments, like the 
descriptive judgments of science, are subject to empirical testing. In 
this paper I undertake that task. 

Value judgments ascribe value to things, events, laws, institutions, 
experiences, and so on, either basically or derivatively. Where something 
derives its value entirely from its relations to other valuable things, its 
value is derivative. Except for a miser, the value of money is entirely of 
this sort. It is good only because of the value of that which it is good for. 
In those instances, on the other hand, where something possesses value 
over and above any derivative value it may have, value which depends 
not on its relations to other things of value, but only on its own integral 
nature, such value is basic. 
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The most common source of derivative value is the causal relation. 
Whatever is necessary or sufficient to something of value acquires from 
this relationship a derivative value due to its bringing about, or being 
necessary to bring about, a valuable consequence. This type of deriva- 
tive value is usually called instrumental value. There are other types of 
derivative value, based on other relations, such as that of part to whole 
or whole to part, but we may neglect them here. 

What is important for us in connection with our present problem is 
that all derivative value rests on basic value. Whatever possesses de- 
rivative value must be related to something else of value, and ultimately 
to something of basic value. Judgments as to the existence of causal and 
other relations which hold between basic and derivative goods are ad- 
mittedly confirmable. Most scientific work rests in part on such judg- 
ments. The crucial question for value theory is whether or not judg- 
ments of basic value can be confirmed. If they can be shown to be 
empirically testable, the basis of relativism will be destroyed. 

To simplify the discussion, let us limit it to judgments of positive 
basic value, a paradigm of which is “X is basically good,” or “X is good 


for its own sake.” Arguments parallel to those used will apply to judg- 
ments of negative basic value. 


To say of anything that it is good is to say that it is desirable, not in 
the sense of being capable of being desired, but in the sense of being 
worthy of being desired. If it is basically good, it is worthy of being de- 
sired for its own sake. 


One of the things for which basic goodness has often been claimed 
is the characterization of some experiences by a positive hedonic tone, 
commonly called pleasantness or happiness. Suppose that this claim 


*It may well be that other entities, also, are basically good. The claim of such 
things as virtue, knowledge, beauty, and fulfillment of interest to being basically 
good can be examined by empirical methods similar to those used in this paper. 
In their case the problem will be not so much to determine whether or not they 
are valuable as to ascertain whether their value is basic or derivative. Do they 
owe their value to the value of the pleasantness which results from them or 
characterizes them? Questions regarding emergent values also would be rele- 
vant here. Is a whole consisting of a pleasant noetic experience basically more 
valuable than an equally pleasant sensuous experience, or is the greater value 
ascribed to the former entirely derivative, as a hedonist would assert? These are 
further questions which cannot be treated within the limits of this article, where 
attention is concentrated on the primary task of showing that at least one judg- 
ment of basic value can be confirmed by empirical methods. 
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be doubted. How can we confirm or discredit the generalization, “The 
fact that an experience is pleasant is basically good”? 

In the first place instances of the subject of this judgment are identifi- 
able states of affairs. We know by direct experience that some of our 
experiences are pleasant. There may be, it is true, border-line cases 
where we are hesitant as to whether we should describe a given con- 
crete experience as pleasant, unpleasant, or neutral. But happily there 
are many experiences that we can recognize beyond any reasonable 
doubt to be pleasant. I know for example that my present experience is 
pleasant. I am directly aware of this and you can confirm my testimony 
if you doubt it by observing my overt behavior or by using a lie de- 
tector. But how can I confirm my belief that the pleasantness of my 
experience, i.e., the fact that my experience is pleasant, is basically 
good? Can I show that it is desirable for its own sake? 

My immediate evidence for this is that I find that I do desire it for 
its own sake. My knowledge that I do as a matter of fact desire my 
experience to be pleasant is of the same direct sort as my knowledge 
that it is pleasant. I catch myself desiring it. About some things I 
wonder whether I desire them or not, but about this I have no doubt. 
If you are suspicious of me, you can use your lie detector again. If you 
suspect that I am deceiving myself, that somehow unconsciously I dis- 
like the pleasantness of an experience, that my apparent desire for it is 
only some sort of a neurotic rationalization of an underlying dislike for 
happiness, you will have to go to more pains to confirm my statement 
that I do desire my experience to be pleasant. You may have to consult 
a psychiatrist or perhaps even have me psychoanalyzed to learn about 
my unconscious desires. But as a matter of fact you don’t really doubt 
my claim that I have this desire. You know that I have a lot of good 
evidence that I am like others in desiring experience to be pleasant. 

Suppose that the fact of my desire be granted. How can this serve 
as evidence that the object of my desire is worthy of that desire? In the 
past I have sometimes desired things which turned out to be not worthy 
of desire. May that not be the case at present? I must admit that this 
is a genuine possibility. But I do have considerable evidence that it is 
in this instance an unrealized possibility. (1) In most of the cases where 
I have later found I was mistaken in wanting something, this error 
was due to the fact that the object of my desire turned out to have bad 
consequences. The extra dessert that gave me indigestion was unworthy 
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of my desire for that very reason. The job I wanted wasn’t really de- 
sirable, because it was bad for my health. But here no such mistake 
about the value of the consequences is relevant. For I am not judging 
that the pleasantness of my experience will have good consequences 
and that it is thus instrumentally good. I am judging only that it is 
basically good, that it has a positive value distinct from the value of its 
consequences, that it would be good even if it were to have either no 
consequences or consequences whose net value was zero. As a matter of 
fact I suspect that the pleasantness of my experience will have good 
consequences. It will aid my digestion and improve my disposition. 
But I don’t desire it primarily for these reasons. Even if it had no effect 
on either, it would still be worth having for its own sake. In any case 
misjudgments as to consequences are irrelevant to the correctness or 
incorrectness of judgments of basic value. 

(2) Another possible source of error would be inadequate acquain- 
tance with the object which I judge to be desirable. I may desire to buy 
a certain house until I have lived in it for a while and become acquainted 
with its concealed defects. I may desire an apple only to find that it is 
rotten under its bright red skin. But that kind of error, again, seems 
unlikely in this case. I know pretty well the significant differences be- 
tween a pleasant and an unpleasant experience. Here there is no hidden 
core that can be rotten. It is the hedonic tone itself which is important 
and with its naturé I am directly and well acquainted. 

(3) A third important source of error in a judgment of basic value 
would be that at the time of judgment I was irrational in some way or 
other. People judge things good when under the influence of alcohol 
or passion which they would not judge to be good in soberer moments. 
But I have reason to believe that, as I now judge the pleasantness of my 
experience to be basically good, I am neither drunk nor full of passion. 
If there is any serious doubt about it, there are empirical tests which 
can be made, analysis of my blood to determine its alcohol content, a 
heartometer test to check my emotional balance. Again, we sometimes 
make mistakes in value judgments because of fatigue. But as a matter 
of fact I don’t feel particularly fatigued now, and my inside information 
on the matter could be checked by an examination of my blood stream 
for fatigue products. I might make a very bad value judgment if I had 
a brain tumor, but my impression that I have no such defect is subject 
to medical check. Finally, I might err because of some peculiar neurosis, 
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but that possibility is subject to psychiatric check. All in all, as I now 
judge that the pleasantness of this experience is basically good, I have 
at hand or available a large body of empirical evidence supporting the 
proposition that I am in a reasonably rational frame of mind, clear- 
headed and alert, and am reasonably well acquainted with the object 
I am judging to be good. 

(4) My judgment does not seem to be subjective in the sense that it 
is due to some temporary peculiarity of mine rather than to the nature 
of the object judged, for I find that I am regular and constant in re- 
garding the pleasantness of an experience as worth having for its own 
sake. In those cases where I seek to avoid pleasant experiences it is only 
because I judge their bad consequences to outweigh their basic good- 
ness. 

(5) Nor is my judgment subjective in the sense that it is due to 
some relatively permanent peculiarity of mine rather than to the nature 
of the object judged. This I can check by seeking the verdict of other 
people about similar experiences of their own. Is there not almost uni- 
versal agreement among people who have looked into the matter that 
the pleasantness of pleasant experiences is basically good ? Put the ques- 
tion in popular terms, “Consequences being equal, would you rather be 
happy or unhappy?” and almost everyone will say something like, 
“Don’t be silly ; of course I’d rather be happy.” And if pushed for a 
reason for this judgment they will refer not to the utility of pleasure, 
but to the fact that it is worth having for its own sake. 

_The few negative answers ever encountered to this sort of question, 
seem to rest on a misunderstanding of one or more of the terms 
“pleasure,” “pleasantness” and “basically good.” Thus one graduate 
student of mine who denied pledsure to be basically good apparently 
did so on the basis of identifying pleasure introspectively with “the ex- 
perience of breathing.”” Much more common is the negative verdict of 
those who object to pleasure because it sometimes has bad consequences. 
Thus a person with a puritanical background may judge pleasure to be 
bad because it is dangerous and might imperil his immortal soul. But 
such judgments can be discounted because they are judgments of in- 
strumental rather than basic value. 

Except for such bizzarre instances, the experiences and reports of 
others confirm my own judgment that the characterization of an 
experience by pleasantness is basically good. The variety of people who 
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concur in this judgment and the variety of circumstances in which they 
so judge show that their judgments on this point are probably 
grounded, not on personal or circumstantial peculiarities, but on the 
nature of the pleasant experience itself. 

(6) In the face of such uniformity of judgment that there is some- 
thing about the very nature of a pleasant experience in virtue of which 
it is basically good, continued denial of this can be given plausibility 
only on some such ground as that the uniformity rests on cultural con- 
ditioning. Such a sociological account appears reasonably well founded 
as far as instrumental values go. The English like Brussels sprouts, the 
French, frogs’ legs; some cultures train people to find happiness in 
opera, others, in boogie-woogie or be-bop. But the ubiquitous prefer- 
ence for happiness rather than unhappiness, consequences being equal, 
appears unaffected by variations in culture. Cultures do not appear to 
affect basic values. What is good in itself is good in any culture. 

Let us summarize the argument thus far. As adults we do not know- 
ingly desire for its own sake anything which is not of its own nature 
worthy of desire. Where we desire something which is not thus worthy 
of desire, our mistake is due to ignorance or error. In the example 
that we have been using, we remove ignorance by direct acquaintance 
with the pleasant experiences whose characterization by pleasantness 
we judge to be basically good. Since in such judgments we are not 
passing upon the instrumental value of such experiences, we need not, 
for this purpose, fear ignorance of their consequences. We seek to 
avoid error in our judgments of basic value by checking against all the 
common and many of the uncommon sources of error which we 
suspect are possible. As our evidence increases that we have avoided 
these various possible sources of error, the probability that what we 
desire for its own sake is worthy of being so desired increases. Just 
as the checking of pointer readings against the usual sources of error 
establishes a stronger and stronger probability that their clustering 
around a certain point indicates an objective state of affairs, so the 
clustering of judgments of basic value about pleasure, when checked 
against the usual sources of error, increases the probability that they 
are based on an actual value inherent in pleasure. The fact that human 
beings, when in a rational frame of mind, regularly judge pleasure to 
be desirable for its own sake, confirms more and more, as additional 
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checks are made, the hypothesis that pleasure is intrinsically worthy 
of desire. 

Let us ask more generally to what extent confirmation of this sort 
is like confirmation given to empirical hypotheses in the natural 
sciences, Let us compare the testing of “The characterization of an ex- 
perience by pleasantness is basically good” with the testing of the 
hypothesis, “In secondary rainbows the red is on the inside of the arc 
(whereas in primary rainbows it is on the outside).” We shall find 
that the operational procedures involved are closely parallel. 

In both cases we set up the external circumstances in a way which 
will ordinarily give rise to the desired experience, a pleasant experience 
in the one case, and the experience of a secondary rainbow in the other. 
In both cases we check by means of the verbal reports and other be- 
havior of our observers to verify our belief that they are having the 
experience desired. In both cases we use a number of observers to avoid 
idiosyncratic results. In both cases we try to pick observers who are 
free from known handicaps to making and reporting the observation 
required. In both cases we give them preliminary instructions as to what 
to look for and report so as to avoid errors due to misunderstanding. 
In the one case we try to create pleasant experiences whose hedonic 
consequences will be minimal ; in the other case we try to create double 
rainbows as sharp and clear as possible and to avoid the so-called 
spurious rainbows which are immediately adjacent to the primary rain- 
bow and are due to interference. In the one case our reports are almost 
uniformly to the effect that the pleasure of the experience is desired for 
its own sake; in the other they are almost uniformly to the effect that 
the red is on the inside of the arc. In either case if we get bizarre re- 
ports we search for the presence of unexpected factors to explain their 
strangeness. 

What are the significant differences between our two cases? In 
neither case are we asking for a report on a simple sensation. In the 
case of the secondary rainbow we are asking about the location of a 
given seen color in relation to a given visual shape. In the other we are 
asking for a report as to the existence of consciously felt desire. I sub- 
mit that the identifiability of the second phenomenon is not significantly 
more difficult than the identifiability of the first. Certainly there seems 
to be no such difference between them as would justify us in calling 
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the generalization based on one set of reports scientific and that based 
on the other cognitively unfounded. 

It is often alleged that the sharp difference between scientific and 
value judgments which renders only the former testable is precisely the 
element of worth or value in the latter which is conscientiously omitted 
from the former. But this difference is more apparent than real. In the 
rainbow generalization an inductive leap is made from the uniform ap- 
pearances of the rainbow to different observers, in all of which the red 
seemed to be on the inside of the arc, to the conclusion that the red in 
the secondary rainbow itself is in fact thus located. In the value judg- 
ment the leap is from the uniform reports that pleasure seems desirable 
(and is therefore desired) for its own sake to the conclusion that it is 
the nature of pleasure itself to be thus desirable. In both cases we go 
from uniform reports that something seems to have a certain character 
to the conclusion that it does have this character. The fact that in the 
one case the character is a value and in the other the location of a color 
seems irrelevant to the validity of the inductive inferences involved 
in the two types of cases. Perhaps another illustration will pin-point 
their similarity even more sharply. 

We can ask, for example, whether the rim of the moon as seen from 
the earth is roughly circular or just seems circular: We gather support- 
ing evidence by checking to make sure that this circular appearance is 
not due to some special circumstance such as lighting, point of view, or 
to some peculiarity of some particular observer. As these possibilities 
of error are removed the probability that the moon’s rim is approximate- 
ly circular increases. The circular appearance, since it is not due to these 
other factors, is regarded as due to the actual shape of the object it- 
self. 

Similarly, when as adults we desire something, it is because it seems 
desirable, seems to be worthy of our desire. This gives us some prob- 
ability that it is worthy of desire. This probability increases as we 
check against the various possible sources of error, as I have outlined 
earlier. If this appearance of worth is not due to some personal 
peculiarity or some unusual circumstance, we are justified by the same 
principles of reasoning used in the physical example in judging that 
it is due to the actual worth of the object desired.? 


2 If this argument be rejected on the phenomenalistic ground that no experience 
gives any knowledge of the external world, resort to this contention serves to 
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C. I. Lewis* has suggested that, even before this checking, seeming 
valuable is a better test of being valuable than seeming round is of 
being round. It seems to me that he is right in this contention for the 
following reason: When we judge the pleasantness of an experience to 
be good we are directly aware of the object about which we are judg- 
ing, whereas we are probably never directly aware of an external object 
whose surface we judge to be round. If it is something of which we are 
directly conscious, such as a sense-datum which we judge to be round, 
the fact that it seems round is very good evidence of the correctness 
of our judgment. Similarly, the fact that some part of our experience 
seems good is very good initial evidence that it is good. Checking our 
judgment in the various ways mentioned can confirm it beyond any 
reasonable doubt. 

What I have tried to do in this paper is to show that at least some 
judgments about basic value, namely, those which affirm that the fact 
of an experience being pleasant is basically good, can be confirmed in 
much the empirical way in which admittedly scientific judgments are 
confirmed. In so far as this attempt is successful the original negation 
which serves as a starting point for all kinds of ethical relativism is de- 


stroyed. We can have not merely emotions and attitudes but also prob- 
able knowledge about values. 


CHARLES A. BAYLIS 
University of Maryland 





confirm the thesis of this paper that value judgments can be confirmed to the 
same extent and by much the same methods as scientific hypotheses. The more 
formidable task of refuting phenomenalism is of course not undertaken here. It 
is enough to argue that in being empirically testable value judgments are a 
species of scientific judgments. 

* An Analysis of Knowledge and Valuation, pp. 382, 380. 
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CRITICISM WITHOUT EVALUATION’ 


CAN put the philosophical problem of criticism best in this way. In 

their discussions about art, people are always saying things like 
“This is good,” “This is great,” “This is better than that,” etc.; but 
when they ask themselves in their reflective moments or are asked by 
others in their disputative moments precisely what it is that these 
statements are about or how one could show them to be true, they 
find it exceedingly difficult to offer any satisfactory answer. 

What crystallizes the problem for them is the fact that they en- 
counter no similar difficulty in their other remarks. They can assert 
with no fear of engendering insoluble disputes many salient things 
about art, for example, about the specific character and functioning 
of the images, metaphors, and metrics of a given poem. Stated suc- 
cinctly, then, the problem is this: What is the difference between, for 
example, “This is an image” and “This is a good image” ? 

Aestheticians call this the problem of the status of the key terms 
of the critic’s vocabulary, or the problem of standards or criteria in 
art. And they note with genuine concern how many of our contem- 
porary professional critics have come to consider this problem of the 
validation of aesthetic judgments as the central, crucial one in their 
craft, having written about it in such a way as to link the future of the 
critical enterprise to a specific solution of the problem. From each 
other, but especially from philosophers, these critics demand an answer 
which will render their statements about the aesthetic values of works 
of art objectively true or false. 

Now, if this sketch is at all consonant with your own thoughts on 
the philosophical problem of criticism, and if any of you share in the 
manifest anxieties over it, then I ought to confess at the very begin- 
ning that this paper will offer you no comfort whatsoever since it has 
no solution to propose that can establish the requisite parallels between 
the evaluative and the descriptive claims about art. Rather my hope is 
that before we are finished we shall see that no solution is needed in 
order to retain that which is essential in criticism. 

* Read before the members of the Yale Graduate Philosophy Club, March 23, 
1951. 
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As much as I may agree with some of you in your understandable 
antipathies to the value theories of the logical positivists, it seems to 
me that we must accept at least two related, fundamental points that 
they have succeeded in making, which together constitute a prolego- 
menon to any future philosophy of criticism. These two points are, 
first, that aesthetic judgments, like “This poem is great,” are not 
factual reports on the properties of works of art or, at any rate, that 
no one has yet shown that they are; and, secondly, that consequently, 
these judgments are not objectively true or false in the sense desired 
by those who are anxious over the problem of criticism. 

It does not, of course, in the least follow that, therefore, all aesthetic 
evaluations are emotive or persuasive definitions in character, which 
is an entirely separate consideration ; and, if anyone should persist in 
maintaining that they are, simply because they are not factual reports, 
he would be indulging in a non sequitur, the enormity of which is a 
blight upon a good deal of our prevalent thinking about evaluation. 

One rather expansive example will suffice, I think, to establish the 
thesis that aesthetic evaluations are not true or false in the requisite 
sense. Let us begin, paradigmatically, with two readers of a poem, 
disputing over its aesthetic worth. On the simplest level of argument, 
the first (A) may say to the second (B): “This poem is good.” B, 
faced with a number of alternatives, asks, ‘““Why is it good?” to which 
A replies: “Well, it has good imagery, good metaphor, fine language, 
and an important theme.” This may be all that is required, and B 
concludes, “Yes, what you say is true. This poem is good.” 

It is easy to see what has happened here. A has persuaded B to 
change his opinion about the poem through a simple reference to some 
of the constituents of it. Although this pattern of disputation may 
strike us as rather siniplified, we can quickly assure ourselves that it 
occurs again and again in ordinary as well as professional criticism. 
People are constantly changing each other’s evaluations by reference 
to some of the constituents of works of art which one of the disputants 
has distorted or overlooked. 

Any such resolution of disagreement into agreement should not 
mislead us into concluding either that the imagery, metaphors, lan- 
guage, and theme are good; or that the total goodness of the poem is 
identical with the goodness of its constituents. Neither of these has 
been proved or even discussed. Instead, they are simply taken for 
granted by both disputants. Thus, the fact of agreement, either in two’s 
or even in total human universality, some sociologists notwithstand- 
ing, is no argument for the truth or falsity of aesthetic judgments. 
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Suppose — to bring out another point with our example — that, 
when A says, “This poem is good because of its good imagery, meta- 
phors, etc.,” B replies instead, “I disagree. This is a bad poem; the 
imagery is strained, the language is precious, the metaphors are forced, 
and the theme is trivial.”” Now, our first inclination might be to sup- 
pose that with these remarks B has shifted the dispute from one of 
evaluation to one of fact, for surely everyone knows what a strained 
image is, or a forced metaphor, or precious language, or a trivial 
theme. But I think that any persistent attempt to state the difference 
between a strained image and one that is not, or between a trivial 
theme and an important one, will bring us right back to our starting 
point rather than to any solution. “What is a strained image?” is like 
“What is a good image?” not like “What is an image?” In other 
words, “strained,” “precious,” and “trivial” are in the same category 
as “good,” “bad,” and “great.” 

The dispute may take a different turn. A says, “This poem is good.” 
B asks, “Why?” A replies, “Because it has good imagery, metaphor, 
language, and tlicme.” B may now counter with “So what if it does?” 
to which A replies, “But that is what makes a good poem.” A’s move 
here could be a powerful one, for what he has proposed is a definition 
of good poetry, and in a manner which is disguised, perhaps even to 
himself, in an attempt to persuade his opponent. If A is successful, i.e., 
if B accepts the move, B will resolve the dispute with his “I agree. 
This is a good poem.” But here, too, the resolution of the argument 
through the use of a persuasive definition does not in the least support 
the claim that “This is a good poem” is a factual report, either true or 
false, on anything in the poem in the way that the images, language, 
metaphors, and themes are there. We can see that this is the case by 
considering B’s alternative to A’s definition. If B returns a rejective, 
“T disagree. Good poetry, whatever it is, is certainly not the same as 
good imagery, metaphor, language, and theme,” A has no further re- 
course. He and B have reached a final disagreement, and it is useless to 
continue the argument any further. 

Now, what this whole example adds up to is that no evaluative judg- 
ment in artistic criticism can be interpreted as a factual report on 
constituents of works of art and that there are no objective standards 
or criteria in evaluative criticism, at least in so far as these latter 
depend upon the truth of the report. 

No doubt many of you will feel that whatever plausibility the analy- 
sis possesses thus far depends entirely upon the nature of the exam- 
ple. Any two readers of poetry, it will be remarked, who argue aesthetic 
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worth in such a manner deserve to come to their nihilistic end. There 
may be a good deal of cogency in this observation and, therefore, be- 
fore we capitulate to the axiology of positivism, perhaps we ought to 
try to formulate a more acceptable theory of aesthetic validation. 

Many distinguished contemporary readers of poetry are agreed 
that the necessary condition of good poetry (and of any work of 
art) is what they call the fact of integration: that any constituent, be 
it an image, an allusion, a specific metrical pattern, shall relate effec- 
tively in a contributory manner to every other constituent of the work. 
Integrated constituents enhance the aesthetic values of each other 
and, consequently, the whole poem. This means that no constituent, 
an image, for example, can be isolated from the entirety of the poem, 
to be probed for its aesthetic goodness. Whatever value it may have 
will derive from its relations to the other constituents. The difference, 
then, between good poetry and bad is the difference between the pres- 
ence of integration and its absence,’where by the latter is meant the 
detrimental working against each other of the constituents. Thus, 
Shelley’s poem, “Death,” is rejected by at least two critics because 
“Here...we have a case in which the specific feeling stimulated by 
the jigging rhythm, tends to contradict the response suggested by the 
ideas, images, etc. of the poem. The poem is an unsuccessful poem 
because the parts do not work together — they are not properly re- 
lated.””? 

There are some among these readers of poetry who, if they could 
refute positivism and because of their specific solution of the problem 
of poetic belief, consider the factor of integration as the total necessary 
and sufficient condition of good poetry. But, be that as it may, there 
are at any rate many people who would say that “This poem is good” 
means (at least) “This poem has integrated imagery, metaphor, lan- 
guage, and theme, etc.” 

Logically speaking, on this view, the evaluative judgments of criti- 
cism purport to be about certain second-order properties of the first- 
order constituents of poetry, namely, the properties of integration, 
or its absence, of the various images, metaphors, etc. Aesthetic good- 
ness, badness, greatness, in all their degrees, are second-order proper- 
ties of the relations among the various constituents of poetry. There- 
fore, aesthetic judgments, when they are about these properties, are 
objective, verifiable, testable and, of course, true or false in the 
requisite sense. And, as for disputation, it is completely resolvable 
through reference to the work of art. Thus, if one critic declares a 


ac, Brooks and R. P. Warren, Understanding Poetry, pp. 219-220. 
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certain poem to be bad because, let us say, the final stanza is read as 
mere addendum to the rest of the poem, then a second critic, on this 
view, can refute him by showing that the stanza in question functions 
to integrate the total poem, for example, that it serves to complete a 
metaphor, begun in the first few lines and unfolded through the entire 
poem, including the final stanza. The second critic has proved the first 
to be aesthetically wrong by showing that the poem, because it is in- 
tegrated, is a good one. 

We all know, I think, that this organic theory, as it is now called, 
has becot.e an important one in modern aesthetics, being championed 
in artistic creation as well as in criticism, and in all the arts along 
with their associated bodies of criticism. It would seem to me that if 
any theory of criticism is credible at all in contemporary aesthetics, 
then the organic is that theory. But, unfortunately, we are once again 
confronted with the problem: Is it possible, i.e., can it withstand the 
positivist analysis ? As much as I should like to deny it, it seems to me 
that the following brief dialogue suffices to show that it cannot; that, 
philosophically, it is no more secure than any other view. 

Critic : “This poem is good.” 

Positivist : “Why ?” 

Critic: “Because all of its constituents work together successfully. 
It is integrated.” 

Positivist : “But why is good poetry integrated poetry ?” 

This, to my mind, is the crucial question, the one that sustains the 
positivist thesis of the nonfactual character of critical evaluations. 
Integration is a fact, lack of it is a fact, but that it is either basic to or 
identical with good poetry (or art) is not a fact, or at least no one has 
shown that it is. The searching critic, seeking validation of his theory, 
must ask himself about the status of his definition of a good poem as 
an integrated one: Is it a self-evident truth? Obviously not, since the 
denial of the definition is not self-contradiction. Is it an empirical 
truth? Then what is the fact to which it corresponds? Is it merely a 
stipulation or a recommendation? But, if that is all that it is, the 
definition loses all of its requisite effectiveness in dealing with the 
problem of validation. As matters now stand, philosophically speaking, 
the only recourse of the critic is to admit that he is employing the 
definition either in a persuasive sense or, what is more likely, as a 
working postulate which he accepts as basic in his critical practice, 
but which has none of the characteristics of the objective doctrine 
that he desires. 


It is not hard to see that the same sort of difficulty confronts any 
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other definition, however traditional and respectable in the history of 
criticism. What has been said of the criterion of integration can also 
be said of the criteria of profundity, truth, universality, social signifi- 
cance, freshness, scope, maturity, etc., even if these could be rendered 
less vague and more applicable to works of art than they are at present. 
That good art is profound art, or universal art, for example, is no 
more a necessary or empirical truth than that it is integrated art. 
Once more we have reached our negative goal; and, again, may I 
remind you that there is no devil’s advocacy in this recitation of the 
facts in the present crisis of criticism. Rather, my advocacy is that we 
begin where we must, with the stunning attack by positivism on the 
possibility of evaluative criticism. To many of you who share in this 
conviction regarding the cogency of the positivist analysis, it may now 
seem like the end: no objective evaluation, no criticism. Until recently, 
I would have agreed with you; but the more I have thought about the 
problem and have been able to comprehend what has been occurring 
lately in at least one prolific quarter of professional criticism, the less 
inclined I am to take such a hopeless view of the situation. As a matter 
of fact, it may be no exaggeration to say that we are instead at the very 
beginning of a new and extremely fruitful stage in the history of criti- 
cism, one which we can properly refer to as criticism without evalu- 
ation. If some of the recent examples of this new approach may serve 
as signs of things to come, then we may be able to formulate, in terms 
of them, a constructive program for artistic criticism which would be 
rooted in the affirmation of the nonfactual character of aesthetic judg- 
ments and which would be subject to none of the pervasive anxieties 
over evaluation. 
_ It is in the specific area of literary criticism that one can discern 
most clearly the basic ideas of this new approach to a criticism which 
is primarily nonevaluative ; and where the evaluations, such as they 
are, seem to function in the separate critical essays only as final ad- 
denda or interspersed interjections. Most of this criticism, quite right- 
ly, although for somewhat different reasons from those enumerated 
here, has become designated as the “New Criticism.” Whatever their 
supposed shortcomings or exaggerations, and quite independently of 
some of their specific doctrines regarding the nature of poetry, what is 
fundamental in a number of the essays of these “new critics” is their 
insight into the possibility of extremely illuminating nonevaluative 
criticism. Working on the assumption that the fundamental obligation 
of the critics is to provide readers, including themselves, with as com- 
plete and intelligent a reading of the work of art — conceived as a 
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work of art and not as something else, like a social tract or a meta- 
physical discourse — as they can, they have come to interpret their 
primary function to be the explication of the various constituents of 
the work of art before them. And because they have correctly under- 
stood the organic character of these constituents, they have stressed in 
their critical exegeses the functional roles of the various constituents. 
It is never a particular image which is isolated from a particular poem 
that is their critical concern, but the functioning of that image in rela- 
tion to the rest of the poem. The same with metaphor, metrics, theme, 
etc. To explicate the interrelated roles of the various constituents of 
works of art and to communicate this explication to the reader in as 
clear, comprehensive, and concrete a fashion as he can — that is the 
primary task of the “new critic,” no matter whether he fulfills this 
task in the criticism of literature or painting or music, etc. And it is 
indeed with a sense of tremendous satisfaction that the aesthetician 
can turn to a number of critical essays in all of the arts today and see 
the partial realization of the same sort of program of explication that 
has developed in literary criticism. In their persistent desire to get as 
close as they can to the actual, concrete character of the painting or 
building or motion picture under scrutiny, many critics have forsaken 
the traditional rhapsodical vocabularies associated with the gasping 
theories of art appreciation and have supplanted them with precise, 
denotative terms which can function effectively in the communication 
between the critic and his public. To read any of these critics on a 
particular work of art is to get near to the work in a way that we have 
never been able to before. When, for example, we read one of these 
“new critics” on a particular poem, let us say, and grasp and, more 
important, test what he is saying about the functional character of the 
imagery, metaphors, metrics, or, especially, the depth meanings and 
symbols within the poem, whether that poem be one of Donne’s or 
Keats’s or Eliot’s, then it seems to me that in the mutual comprehension 
of the explication, we have completed the whole of the critical transac- 
tion. What would it add to our appreciation, i.e., our reading, to be 
told, by him or us, that the poem is also good or bad or great? I sub- 
mit, nothing. 


MORRIS WEITZ 
Vassar College 





A REPLY TO PROFESSOR WEITZ 


ROFESSOR WEITz’s interesting article raises a number of issues. It 
Proud be illuminating, perhaps, to deal with all of them. We might, 
for example, inquire whether “criticism without evaluation” is not a 
contradiction in terms, that is, whether the goal or end of criticism is 
not precisely the justification of those very evaluations that Weitz 
dismisses as literally adding nothing to the criticism. We might ask 
ourselves whether Weitz’s criticism without evaluation is to apply or 
be expended upon any old poem, or whether we are to expend our 
critical energies upon some poems rather than others in order to get 
the maximum of “appreciation”; and if so, on what basis the poems 
are to be selected. We might try to find out if the “new critics” whom 
Weitz calls upon would not be thoroughly surprised at his characteri- 
zation of their activities, if they would not say that they had chosen 
certain poems for full explication because these poems were “good” 
or “bad” and that they wished to reveal the worth of these poems by 
their criticism. We might inquire more closely into the precise status 
that aesthetic evaluations have after Weitz’s analysis is through with 
them, for Weitz maintains that “not...all aesthetic evaluations are 
emotive or persuasive definitions in character,’ even though none of 
them is a true or false statement about the work in question. These 
questions, while interesting, do not, I think, get at the central issue 
raised by the paper ; and that issue I conceive to be the assertion that 
when we judge a work of art to be good or bad we are not saying 
anything objectively true about that work. I believe Weitz to be mis- 
taken in this assertion, and shall attempt to justify my belief. 

To arrive at criticism without evaluation Weitz has done several 
things, the first of which has been to accept wholeheartedly the posi- 
tivist thesis that only factual statements are true or false in the sense 
that only such statements are verifiable, and that evaluative statements 
about art are not factual. The second thing he has done is to confuse 
the giving of a definition of good poetry (or good art) with the giving 
of a justification for a statement concerning the worth of a poem (or 
art work). 

I do not wish to discuss the first of Weitz’s acts. I for one do not 
accept either the cruder or subtler of the positivist analyses of mean- 
ingfulness and truth. However, I think it can be shown that even if 
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one does accept the positivist analyses it is still the case that some 
evaluative statements about art works are true or false in the sense 
that such statements are empirically verifiable. So let us, for the pur- 
poses of this argument, accept what Weitz calls positivism. 

I do wish to discuss the second of Weitz’s acts: his confusion of 
definition with justification. In order to see this let us resort to his use 
of dialogue. 

A: “This poem is good.” 

B: “Why do you say that?” 

A: “Because I like it.” 

Now it is clear that A may have made a true statement about his 
feelings, but he has not yet told us anything about the poem, and hence 
has not yet said anything which may be true or false about the poem. 
Therefore let us hurry on to something more rewarding. 

A: “Herbert’s poem ‘Virtue’ is a bad poem.” 

B: “Why?” 

A: “Because the imagery of the last stanza is totally unrelated to 
the imagery which has been developed in the first three stanzas.” 

B: “What does that show concerning the goodness or badness of 
the poem?” 


A: “If you know what an image is and can recognize its develop- 
ment or lack of development, and further if you understand the mean- 
ing of ‘good poetry,’ then what I have said is sufficient to enable you 
to verify the truth or falsity of my remark concerning the worth of 


” 


Herbert's ‘Virtue.’ 

B: “I disagree. Good poetry, whatever it is, is certainly not the 
same thing as the ordered development of a poem’s fundamental 
image.” 

A: “Quite right, but I didn’t say they were the same thing. All I 
said was that if you can see the image is not developed, and if you 
understand the meaning of ‘good poetry,’ then what I have said is 
sufficient to justify my assertion. Furthermore, B, I want you to note 
that I am not attempting to persuade you that the definition of ‘good 
poetry’ is “the ordered development of a poem’s imagery.” What I 
am doing is to point out to you that a clear and indisputable part of 
the meaning of ‘good poetry’ is ‘the ordered development of a poem’s 
fundamental imagery,’ and if you can’t recognize this as a clear and 
indisputable condition of good poetry; if, when you meet a poem 
whose imagery is ‘nonorganic,’ you do not see that the poem is not a 
good one, then you don’t understand the meaning of ‘good poetry.’ 
There are other clear and indisputable conditions of good poetry ; for 
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example, that a poem’s rhythm should not contradict its general mood 
is another part of the meaning of ‘good poetry.’ ” 

B: “I am going to ask the crucial question now; I am going to be 
very profound, very deep, very philosophical indeed. Why is good 
poetry integrated poetry ?” 

A: “Why ought I to do my duty? Why is a white house white? 
Why is ‘good poetry’ good poetry? If you understood the meaning of 
‘good poetry’ you wouldn’t ask such questions.” 

B: “I disagree.” 

A: “Then you simply don’t understand the meaning of ‘good 
poetry.””” (Whereupon A and B part, with or without mutual rancor. ) 

Weitz says that at this point A and B have reached a final disagree- 
ment and that it would be useless to continue the argument further. 
He is quite correct in this. But from this impasse he goes on to draw 
a conclusion which follows by none of the laws of logic with which I 
am acquainted, namely, “no evaluative judgment in artistic criticism 
can be interpreted as a factual report on constituents of works of art 
and that there are no objective standards or criteria in evaluative criti- 
cism, at least in so far as these latter depend upon the truth of the 
report.” Indeed, it is rather surprising to find Weitz at one time em- 
ploying an elaborate machinery to show that agreement has no neces- 
sary connection with truth, and at another time using A’s and B’s 
final impasse to “add up to” the conclusion that therefore no critical 
judgment is a factual report and that there are no objective standards 
in criticism. 

Even though A and B have reached a final disagreement, A never- 
theless happens to have made a true statement concerning the worth 
of a poem, and he has justified (not given a definition, persuasive or 
otherwise) his judgment by appealing to a certain criterion, a criterion 
which is part of the meaning of “good poetry.” Furthermore, any 
competent reader of poetry could verify the incoherence of the imagery 
in “Virtue,” and hence could also verify the truth of A’s judgment 
concerning the worth of the poem. If that reader knew the meaning 
of “good poetry” and saw how the imagery was incompletely de- 
veloped, then he would also see that the poem was not a good (though 
a delightful) one. 

At this point the phrase “to know the meaning of ‘good poetry’ ” 
becomes important. First, I wish to point out that to know the mean- 
ing of any phrase or term is not the same thing as being able to give a 
definition of that phrase or term by way of the specification of neces- 
sary and sufficient conditions. Second, I wish to point out that some 
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terms which are meaningfully used can not be defined by specification 
of all conditions, necessary and sufficient, which serve to make up the 
meaning of the term. I know the meaning of “think” without being 
able to specify the necessary and sufficient conditions which constitute 
any act of thinking. There is a family of conditions connected with the 
act of thinking such that, if certain conditions are met, then an act of 
thinking has clearly taken place ; if certain conditions are not met, then 
an act of thinking has clearly not taken place ; and if certain conditions 
are met, then it is doubtful as to whether an act of thinking has oc- 
curred. But, two different acts of thinking which are clearly acts of 
thinking may have conditions which are not identical: no one condi- 
tion is necessary. Similarly, it is possible for someone to know the 
clear conditions of good poetry, to know the meaning, without being 
able to specify all the conditions which must be met if any poem is to 
be known as good. In good poetry, as in thinking, there is a family of 
conditions no one of which is either necessary or sufficient if a poem is 
to be good ; different groupings of these conditions, however, can when 
appealed to justify a poem as good. Only a person operating under 
the outmoded Aristotelian analysis of definition will insist that to know 
the meaning of a term is to know all the conditions which must always 
be present. 

What I have said is sufficient, I think, to show that in the second 
dialogue which Weitz reports, if A had in fact been proposing a 
definition of “good poetry” in the sense of specifying the necessary and 
sufficient conditions which go to make up the meaning of “good 
poetry,” then A would simply have been making a mistake. However, 
A need not necessarily have been doing that (though Weitz thinks 
that all that A could have been doing was to present a definition). A 
might have been specifying some of the conditions which make a poem 
good, conditions which, when appealed to, serve to establish, to justify, 
the truth or falsity of an evaluative judgment of a poem. A might have 
been pointing out some of the clear conditions which go into making 
up the meaning of “good poetry”: coherent development of imagery, 
rhythm operating in conjunction with mood, etc. If a poem is shown 
to violate any of these clear conditions, then that is sufficient to estab- 
lish that it is not a good poem — but, not every good poem must ex- 
emplify all the clear conditions. And poems can violate one or more 
of the clear conditions, that is, be bad poems, and still be valued for 
other reasons. But if someone does not know the clear conditions, if 
he does not know the meaning of “good poetry,” if he asks “Why is 
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good poetry integrated poetry?” then he must be told that he does not 
understand the meaning and be sent on his way or else educated. 

Now all this, no doubt, has an offensively dogmatic stink about it. It 
seems to be a discomforting thing for people to be told that they do not 
understand the meaning of words. That is unfortunate, but I am afraid 
there is little to be done about it. No one balks at being told that a 
special sort of education and training is needed to understand the 
meaning of “sphygmomanometer”; but, if anyone suggests that a 
special sort of education and training, some perception, intelligence, 
and taste, are required to understand the meaning of “good poetry,” 
then the democratic world rises in horror. Quite recently I had an ar- 
gument concerning poetry with someone, and that person offered as a 
serious example of good poetry Joyce Kilmer’s “Trees,” whereupon I 
terminated the argument since I saw that it was no argument at all; 
we simply meant different things by “good poetry.” It was as useless 
as a discussion in which one party insists that “moral obligation” 
really means “having a certain set of drives and urges.” “Moral obli- 
gation” has a meaning in ethical discourse, but it is not that one. The 
term “good poetry” has a meaning in critical discourse, and “Trees” 
simply does not fit into that meaning. That there are many more 
persons who understand the meaning of “bull” than there are persons 
who understand the meaning of “good poetry” is a lamentable fact, 
but it is not one which should cause us to think that those who do 
understand the term and know how to use it do not really understand 
it and are saying nothing when they use it. 

To sum up: It is impossible to give a definition of “good poetry” 
in the sense that all the necessary and sufficient conditions can be 
specified which must be exemplified in any poem if it is to be good. 
But the term “good poetry” nevertheless has a meaning. And judg- 
ments concerning the goodness or badness of a poem are justifiable 
(or, if you will, verifiable) in terms of the conditions which go to 
make up the meaning. If someone does not know the meaning, then of 
course he will not be satisfied with this account; but that does not 
mean that this account is incorrect. 

In dealing with the issue that Weitz has raised I have had to by- 
pass all the genuine issues concerning the judgment of poetry (and of 
any art form). I have no desire to skirt these issues or to attempt to 
conceal them. But the space allotted precludes any examination of 
these issues, some of which are: What are the clear conditions of good 
poetry ? What conditions clearly have nothing to do with good poetry? 
and What conditions are borderline in application to good poetry? In 
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other words, I am not denying that there are certain conditions or 
criteria which may or may not be part of the meaning of “good poetry,” 
that is, which are disputable. What I do insist on, though, is that unless 
one recognizes the clear and indisputable conditions, then one is in no 
position to talk about or dispute any judgments at all. 

HERBERT KAMINS 


Ithaca, New York 





PHILOSOPHICAL ANALYSIS 


N HIS introduction to this book of essays,’ the editor, Professor 
Max Black, does not attempt to define philosophical analysis or 
state the principle which guided his choice of essays as instances of it. 
He suggests, however, that these essays might provide an ostensive 
definition of philosophic analysis. And since he prepares us for them 
by giving brief summaries and some poignant criticisms of the con- 
ceptions and methods of philosophy as recommended or practiced by 
Russell, Moore, and Wittgenstein — all three of whom have had a 
strong influence on many of the writers represented — I presume that 
the types of philosophizing done by them are meant to be clues to the 
nature of philosophic analysis. The lack of negative instances is a 
handicap to learning by example; still those parts of the works of, for 
instance, Plato, Descartes, Spinoza, Leibniz, Hegel, and Whitehead, 
that are commonly called “speculative,” undoubtedly would count as 
such. Epithets like “clarification of meaning” may be of some help, 
though they can be misleading too, for that a sentence of a certain 
type has a certain analysis is itself a hypothesis resting on more basic 
philosophic positions. This has been recognized by the antisubstance 
philosophers’ charge against the traditional analysis of subject-predi- 
cate propositions, even though they seem to overlook the metaphysical 
presuppositions of their own analysis. The editor suggests that in the 
climate of opinion congenial to the analysts “rhetoric is viewed with 
suspicion and enthusiasm barely tolerated,” but if this is correct he 
has misjudged several of his authors, unless he meant to refer only 
to the rhetoric and enthusiasm of others. 
Perhaps we can get at the nature of philosophic analysis negatively. 
A few years ago Professor C. D. Broad wrote, “I am inclined to think 
that there are two features which are together characteristic of all 
work that would generally he regarded as philosophical, and a third 
which is often present in a high degree but may be evanescent. The 
two which I think are always present may be called ‘analysis’ and 
‘synopsis’; the one which may be present in a vanishingly small de- 
gree can be called ‘synthesis.’”” By analysis he means, roughly, “clear- 
ing up the meanings of all the fundamental kinds of sentence, which 


1 Philosophical Analysis: A Collection of Essays, edited by Max Black 
(Ithaca, New York: Cornell University Press, 1950). 
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we habitually use ;” by synopsis, “the deliberate viewing together of 
aspects of human experience which are generally viewed apart, and 
the endeavor to see how they are inter-related” ; and by synthesis, the 
supplying of “a set of concepts and principles which shall cover satis- 
factorily all the various regions of fact which are being viewed synop- 
tically.”? In the essays in this book synopsis is present in very small 
degree, and synthesis in zero degree. I do not say this in criticism but 
only in characterization, for many of the essays are examples of highly 
competent and fruitful philosophizing. There seems however to be in 
many cases a negativism which follows, not from the nature of analysis, 
but from a disapproval of metaphysics. This is present in various 
degrees, from a lack of interest, to a distrust, to a phobia which be- 
comes a proselytism to antimetaphysics and a rabid desire to cure 
others of their metaphysical interests. 

In this discussion I shall confine myself to the essays concerned 
with epistemological or metaphysical issues. To take up all of the 
eighteen essays in the book would result in entirely too long a dis- 
cussion or in a performance useless to the reader and unjust to the 
authors. My choice has been dictated by my own interests and not by 
any judgment on the quality of the essays. In fact I consider many of 
the other papers quite as important instances of analysis and con- 
tributions to philosophy ; for example, Frankena’s essay on obligation 
and ability, Macdonald’s on ethics and the ceremonial use of language, 
and Stevenson’s on interpretation and evaluation in aesthetics. 

Miss Anscombe’s article, ““The Reality of the Past,” does not attempt 
to answer the philosophic problem which traditionally is suggested by 
this title, namely, whether and in what sense past events are real. It is, 
rather, a clever discussion of the meaning and origin of the past tense. 
The author’s point seems to be (1) that all attempts to get at this 
meaning by analysis of sentences employing the past tense turn out to 
be meaningless or to presuppose the meaning itself, and (2) that the 
resolution of the difficulty is to be found in the Wittgensteinian account 
of meaning, namely, not through an analysis or justification but by a 
description of the linguistic usage of the past tense. “One says ‘was 
red’ in [such and such] circumstances and that is what in this case is 
called knowing the past fact.” “It is in these circumstances that we 
speak of knowing such and such; it is this use that gives that statement 
a sense.” The purpose, she explains, of this descriptive theory of mean- 
ing is to cause us to “stop looking for a foundation for the idea of the 


~ 2“Some Methods of Speculative Philosophy,” Aristotelian Society Supplement, 
XXI (1947), 1-32. 
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past,” and “to make one think that this search for a justification is a 
mistake.” 

This is a delightful, challenging, and unusually able handling of 
difficult ideas. But it is ironical to use analysis in order to repudiate 
its use in philosophy and to cure us of using it in attacking problems 
of philosophy. I doubt, however, that this essay will succeed in causing 
many readers to give up as a mistake analysis of the meaning of “past” 
or speculation on the ontological status of past events. 

Professor Chisholm’s essay, “The Theory of Appearing,” is devoted 

for the most part to drawing a parallel between the sense-datum theory 
and the theory of appearing. He shows with respect to external per- 
ception (1) that essentially the same problems arise in the several 
versions of each theory, and (2) that there is an intertranslatability 
between sentences in the sense-datum language and sentences in the 
language of appearing, with parallel puzzles arising in terms of each. 
Thus, though the adherents of each theory may affirm that we perceive 
the real external objects, the analysis of this affirmation raises for each 
of them corresponding problems ; e.g., according to dualism, the rose 
has the power “to contribute to the production of red sense-data for 
certain types of observer,” whereas, on one version of the theory of 
appearing, the rose has the power to appear red to certain sorts of 
observer ; on both theories, the redness of the rose exists merely as a 
power when no one is looking at it. In other words, the analysis of the 
statement, “We see the rose as it appears to us,” which belongs to the 
theory of appearing, raises puzzles precisely parallel to those raised by 
the sense-datum theorists’ analysis of the same perceptual situation. 
In general, distinctions must be made in the theory of appearing, 
which are the counterpart of the so-called bifurcation charged against 
the sense-datum theory. 
. An important part of Chisholm’s thesis is that the theories of ap- 
pearing so far produced have not shown to be false the contention of 
the sense-data philosophers that “from statements in the language of 
appearing we can deduce statements in the sense-datum language,” 
e.g., that from “There exists something which appears diamond- 
shaped” we can deduce that there exists something which is diamond- 
shaped. Similarly, in so far as either type of theory raises metaphysical 
issues the other does too, which (though differently expressed) are 
basically the same. Hence, with respect to external perception a choice 
between these theories seems to be possible, not on epistemological or 
metaphysical grounds, but only by preference for one of the languages 
rather than the other. 
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Is there then any ground for choice between them? On this ques- 
tion the author brings up two points: First, unless the theory of ap- 
pearing can take care of such experiences of nonexternal perception as 
involve images, dreams, etc., without giving to them the status of 
sense-data, and so without involving itself in the difficulties of the 
sense-datum theory in addition to its own difficulties with external 
perception, we have a good reason for choosing the sense-datum 
theory. For one “curious category” is preferable to two. Chisholm 
remarks that the theorists of appearing have neglected to enlighten us 
on how to treat image and dream experiences. 

Second, he finds a kinship between the rejection of sense-data and 
the anti-intellectualist philosophies of the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries, which held that to “hypostatize” finite entities is to falsify 
reality, on the ground that no finite concept is adequate to the Whole ; 
or which rejected “conceptualization” as inadequate to “fluid” reality. 
The reply in both cases is, Chisholm says, a defense of analysis. “The 
diamonds and blurs are at least as well off as the tables and chairs.” 

Though this paper is essentially a criticism of the theory of appear- 
ing, it is an acute analysis of some of the issues involved in the problem 
of perception ; and its thought has not been guided by a metaphysical 
phobia. 

Professor Herbert Feigl’s paper, “De Principiis Non Disputandum 
...?” is one of the best discussions of the problem of the meaning and 
limits of justification with which I am acquainted. First he states the 
problem, viz., the determination of standards to which reference is 
made whenever a justification is required. These standards are ulti- 
mate presuppositions, and one of the major tasks of philosophical 
analysis is to articulate them. Then he considers the problem of justi- 
fying ultimate standards in formal logic, in inductive inference, in 
factual meaning, and in ethics. 

(1) With respect to the principles of formal logic, Feigl considers 
and rejects the alternatives that they are most general laws of the 
universe knowable a priori, that they are psychological laws, that they 
define what we mean by correct reasoning, that they are conventions 
a la Poincaré. What then is the explication of the “unique and in- 
eluctable” character of the principles of logic and of their indispensa- 
bility? Though the author suggests that their indispensability is 
grounded in the requirements of the process of symbolization, since 
“every symbolic system has its tautological equivalences, based on con- 
ventional synonymities,” this seems not to be their justification, for 
the author goes on to ask for the authority that dictates conformity 
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with the principles of logic. His position seems to be that though we 
may justify particular cases of reasoning by showing that they conform 
to principles of logic, we have, in our appeal to them, reached the 
limits of justification. No validation of them is possible; the most we 
can do is to resort to a pragmatic vindication presupposing ethical 
considerations. 

(2) With respect to the justification of inductive inference, Feigl 
recognizes that there is a genuine problem of induction and that in- 
duction does have ultimate presuppositions. His formulation and criti- 
cal discussion of the various facets of the problem are excellent. As in 
the case of deduction, he holds that the ultimate principles of empirical 
inference cannot be justified. Any attempt to ground the principle of 
induction in some assumption about the world (e.g., permanent kinds 
and limited variety) he rules out as question begging if it is not 
metaphysical, and, if it is metaphysical, as irrelevant. This is Humean 
skepticism ; nonetheless he thinks that his result is superior to Hume’s 
because he recognizes that “the method of induction is the only one 
for which it can be proved (deductively!) that it leads to successful 
prediction if there is an order of nature.’ This logical necessity 
grounds what he calls “merely a deductive (and trivial) vindication 
of the use of the pragmatic rule of induction.” Accordingly, if our 
purpose is successful prediction, we should adopt the rule of induc- 
tion, e.g., generalize. But the inductive rule is not allowed to be or to 
have as its ground a proposition, for then it would implicitly assert 
something about the universe, and so would be question begging or 
metaphysical. Being just a maxim, it is not subject to factual doubt. I 
fail to see that this position is one whit less skeptical than Hume’s. 
All this solicitude for pragmatic vindication is, as Feigl himself seems 
to admit, irrelevant to the problem of validating induction. I shall re- 
turn to this matter later ; but here let me say that it is refreshing to find 
a philosopher of Feigl’s persuasion admitting that there is a problem 
of induction. 

In discussing the problem of factual meaning, the author asserts 
that the traditional problems of metaphysics and epistemology are 
insoluble and factually meaningless because “they confuse questions 
of fact with questions regarding the semiotic frame which is pre- 
supposed.” He justifies a frame from which this conclusion follows by 
the criterion of its indispensability and adequacy to such sciences as 
physics, psychology, and history. But if he arbitrarily limits us to a 
frame in which metaphysical propositions are meaningless, has he not 
begged the question? Of course what he is doing is setting up a verifi- 
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ability criterion of meaning, with the intent to rule out metaphysical 
propositions. Though he admits that his criterion cannot be “justified” 
or “validated,” he explains that its “vindication” consists in ruling 
out “pseudo-problems,” i.e., metaphysical problems. But that this re- 
sult vindicates the criterion presupposes his commitment to it. Hence 
his vindication presupposes or is a verbal reformulation of the criterion 
he wishes to vindicate. The form of the argument seems to be this: 
_ We design a language with, or delimit one we have by introducing, a 
criterion of meaning intended to rule out certain problems. Then we 
vindicate our criterion by pointing out that it rules out these problems. 

In discussing justification in ethics, Feig] holds that supreme moral 
norms define standards of morality in a given system and so cannot 
be subjected to moral criticism or be justified, for they are the prin- 
ciples of justification presupposed by that ethical system. After stating 
this position at some length, the author indulges in irrelevant apolo- 
getics for ethical relativism. 

The paper concludes with a general statement of the status of vali- 
dating principles ; namely, they are stipulations, definitions, or conven- 
tions, these terms apparently being synonymous. Hence “we cannot 
ask whether they are in any sense true to fact” — they are basic pre- 
suppositions which are culturally relative and so may vary from epoch 
to epoch. Since Feigl includes “true” among the key terms defined by 
justifying principles, doubtless he intends that what he himself says is 
culturally relative — relative to the epoch of logical positivism — and 
so is arbitrary and conventional. If all of our key terms — correct, 
valid, true, meaningful, etc. — are sheer conventions, then, regardless 
of its historical cause as a set of events, is not everything we say sheer- 
ly emotive, and is not such a thoroughgoing conventionalism self- 
defeating ? 

Even “pragmatic justification” becomes meaningless. Feigl seems 
to sense this, for he says there are no alternatives to the principles of 
deductive logic. To be consistent he should have said that our cultural 
epoch has been just too barren to suggest alternatives to us. It is not 
sufficient to reply that a violation of logical principles vitiates the 
purposes of reasoning and communication, unless we add that it is 
impossible (in a nonconventional sense) to devise a language not pre- 
supposing our logical principles, and that in saying this we use “lan- 
guage” in a nonconventional sense. 

Even if we should be unable to establish our ultimate presupposi- 
tions or principles of justification, still is it not their truth which is 
presupposed? Does not induction, for example, and the maxim to 
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employ the “rule” of induction, presuppose that the principle of induc- 
tion is true? Feigl allows that our standards of justification or valida- 
tion are ultimate presuppositions. This suggests that they are proposi- 
tions, for surely we do not presuppose rules. We prescribe or use 
rules, and we justify our doing so by acknowledging principles or 
propositions on which the rules are based. Deliberately to follow a rule 
makes sense only if we believe that the rule is grounded in the subject 
matter in such a way that its employment will lead us to our goal — in 
the case of induction, to truths beyond our data, which can guide us in 
action.* If I say, “When the thermometer reads 70°, turn off the 
radiator,” and am asked, “Why?” my answer will involve proposi- 
tions about the conduction and radiation of heat, etc. Similarly, if we 
are told to use the inductive method and ask, “Why?” we expect an 
answer involving propositions about the subject matter of inference, 
which will make reasonable our tising the rule. I suppose that one 
reason why Feigl and others of his school prefer a “rule” to a proposi- 
tion is that accepting a proposition involves believing that it is true 
and hence presupposing that there is some fact making it true; and, 
since such a fact would not be empirically accessible, they would be 
threatened with the béte noire of metaphysics. Few philosophers have 
the temerity to believe they can establish the ultimate presuppositions 
of their beliefs, but let us not try to hide our inability to do so under 
the cloak of a “rule” or mask our skepticism by the finery of linguistic 
or cultural relativism, semiotic frames, or conventionalism. 

Besides providing still another rehearsal of the disparaging remarks 
about substance made by Locke, Hume, and Russell, the essay by 
Professor Lazerowitz, “Substratum,” presents a hypothesis in philo- 
sophic, or perhaps he would prefer me to say, linguistic, anthropology 
to account for the occurrence of the idea of substance. The hypothesis 
seems to be essentially this: We begin with a subject-predicate sen- 
tence —e.g., ““The mouse is gray” —in which “mouse” is a general 
name and “gray” a predicate. Then, departing from the distinction 
between essence and accident, we ‘“‘reduce” the general name to a 
complex adjective and hence to the status of a predicate, thereby 
depriving “mouse” of its semantical function. Concomitantly, in order 
to preserve the subject-predicate type of sentence, we introduce a 
pseudo term, ., to perform the syntactic function of subject originally 
performed by the general name “mouse,” getting “The x is gray and 
mousy.” But, because we persist in implicitly endowing the subject 


*Cf. Nelson, Journal of Philosophy, XXXV, 355-360. 
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with a semantic function, whereas now it has only a syntactic one, we 
are led, or rather misled, into treating the x like a common name, 
with the result that it becomes an uncharacterized something or sub- 
stratum or substance. In this way we arrive at the “idea of substance 
as being that which remains after a thing has been stripped of its 
qualities”: the idea of bare substance or bare particular which is noth- 
ing more than “the metaphysical ghost of a general name.” Not being 
content with laying naked the stupidity of the substance philosophers, 
the author suggests that dark psychological needs enter into their 
motivation for creating “the mystifying illusion of deep theory about 
the structure of reality,” which they try to satisfy by keeping the 
subject-predicate form of sentence after they have turned over to an 
x the syntactical function of nouns. 

Finally he indicates that disillusioned metaphysicians, unlike be- 
nighted believers in substance, proceed in the opposite fashion: “In- 
stead of reducing general names to complex adjectives they change 
adjectives into abstract nouns,” thereby getting rid of “metaphysical 
subjects of the substratum language.” Thus, instead of saying, “The 
x is white,” they say, ““Whiteness is here.” 

Not being learned in the anthropology of language or in the secret 
motivations of the intellect, I am unable to pass judgment on Mr. 
Lazerowitz’s account. I had thought that the causes of, or the motiva- 
tions — fair or foul — behind, the acceptance of a philosophic theory 
are irrelevant to philosophic analysis. But since this essay, as well as 
some others in the book, indicates that I am mistaken, I trust I may 
be excused for wondering what motivates so many analysts today to 
impugn the motives of those who have provided them with the material 
for their own self-expression. 

But quite apart from these anthropological and psychological mat- 
ters, which I consider unbecoming as well as irrelevant to philosophic 
analysis, I am disappointed to find not only no positive argument in 
support of the “Whiteness is here” analysis of subject-predicate sen- 
tences, but no mention of the constellation of problems it engenders. A 
cursory acquaintance with the history of philosophy should be sufficient 
to show that it is philosophically naive to suppose that the role of sub- 
stance in metaphysics has been that of providing a syntactical subject 
for a sentence, or to suggest that the historic problem of substance can 
be solved or dissolved by a change in language. To deal with a philo- 
sophic problem without considering the nature of the problem and the 
way various solutions of it would affect and be affected by a host of 
other metaphysical issues — in this case, e.g., unification of the proper- 
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ties of a thing, nature of change, etc. —is of little philosophic im- 
portance. 

I turn now to Professor Norman Malcolm’s excellent paper on the 
Verification Argument (which I shall abbreviate as VA). Since this 
essay runs to more than fifty pages, is closely written, and involves 
numerous acute distinctions, I can hardly hope adequately to sum- 
marize it or to do justice to it. Nonetheless its importance warrants 
discussion at some length. The author takes his departure from Pro- 
fessor C. I. Lewis’ expositions, mainly in An Analysis of Knowledge 
and Valuation, and refers also to Carnap’s statement of VA. He pre- 
sents three formulations of VA, the last accurately expressing what he 
thinks VA really is. I shall begin with his formulation of the “original” 
argument and then indicate his criticisms and revisions. In the follow- 
ing, S is a sentence expressing what Lewis calls an objective belief or 
nonterminating judgment ; the consequences of S are what Lewis calls 
terminating judgments. Thus, a sentence containing the name of a 
material object is an S-sentence ; and, subject to a qualification given 
below, a consequence sentence does not contain such a name but only 
names of sense-data. The argument is this: 


I. S has consequences. 
II. The number of consequences of S is infinite. 
III. The consequences of S may fail to occur. 
IV. If some of the consequences of S were to fail to occur then there would be a 
reasonable doubt that S is true. 
V. If at any time there should be a reasonable doubt that S is true then at no 
previous time did anyone make absolutely certain that S is true. 
Conclusion: No one did make absolutely certain that S is true. 





- - Malcolm accepts premises I and II, rejects V as false, and replaces 
it by: “Va. If at any time it should be absolutely conclusive that S is 
false then at no previous time did anyone make absolutely certain that 
S is true.”” Premise IV he admits to be true but nonetheless he strength- 
ens it by changing it to read: “IVa. If a sufficient number of the con- 
sequences of S were to fail to occur then it would be absolutely con- 
clusive that S is false.” I think he is right in rejecting V but I see no 
justification for Va, because the suggestion that an objective belief 
may be conclusively disproved is doubtfully consonant with the episte- 
mology of which VA is a part. For the same reason I question the 
strengthening of IV; namely, [Va tolerates the possibility of making 
certain that an objective belief is false. 

Next, Malcolm considers premise III and argues that, if VA is to 
be valid, it must be interpreted so that it implies: “IIIa, It is not cer- 
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tain that the consequences of S will occur.” He presents five alterna- 
tive interpretations, but rejects each of them on the ground that it 
does not entail IIIa or that it is false. Hence he concludes that VA 
fails. Because of limitations of space I shall confine myself to one of 
them, namely, “III;. The grounds for holding that the consequences 
of S will occur are not absolutely conclusive.” I think this is the one 
most likely to be acceptable to supporters of VA. His argument against 
III; is twofold : 

(1) Against the validity of VA if III; is substituted for III. Since 
any consequence of S is an empirical statement, it comes within the 
class of statements covered by the conclusion. Hence the conclusion 
implies III; and so the argument is circular. I fail to see any logical 
fallacy here. If the conclusion were strictly equivalent to III; there 
would be a circle. But however that may be, Malcolm fails here to 
keep to a distinction he usually makes and one which he must make if 
he is fairly to express the VA: he erroneously allows consequence 
statements of an S-statement to be S-statements. Consequence state- 
ments are, in Lewis’ view, and in Carnap’s too, I believe, not “ob- 
jective beliefs” but sense-data statements (or basic statements or ter- 
minating judgments). It is true that Carnap often uses physical object 
words in such sentences, but, in so far as VA is concerned, the only 
consequence sentences which can be involved, unless we beg the ques- 
tion or embark on an infinite process of explication, are sense-data 
sentences. Indeed Malcolm does discuss the distinction between con- 
sequence sentences which involve terms other than sense-data terms 
(which he calls c-statements) and consequence statements which in- 
volve only sense-data terms (which he calls k-statements) ; and he 
recognizes that a c-statement implies statements of the very kind under 
discussion, namely, S-statements. Nonetheless he continues to use c- 
sentences but explains that his paper may be interpreted as employing 
either c- or k-statements. It seems to me that, regardless of the diffi- 
culties k-statements involve, the spirit of VA requires that the conse- 
quences of S be construed as k-sentences. Now, if we so construe them, 
the alleged circularity disappears, for the consequences involved in IT 
and in III will be k-sentences, not S-sentences. It is true that S-, c-, 
and k-sentences are empirical, but the point of VA would be lost if we 
fail to distinguish between them. 

(2) The second part of his argument concerns the truth of III, or 
of IIIa (which Malcolm says are equivalent). Is it true that the 
grounds for saying that the consequences of any S will occur are never 
absolutely certain? Malcolm emphatically says, No; and he supports 
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his denial by appealing to common sense usage. He gives examples of 
sentences which, he says, we ordinarily would say are absolutely cer- 
tain. On his argument I would remark: 

a) It is true that we often say that such sentences are absolutely 
certain. Sometimes when we say this we entertain no doubt; at other 
times we judge doubt to be unreasonable. But let us note that often 
when we assert that something is absolutely certain we are speaking 
emotively as well as informatively. In fact, we frequently make such 
assertions in the very face of seriously expressed doubt by an adver- 
sary. Appeal to common-sense usage is of doubtful value when what is 
being argued is an issue foreign to common sense. It is not unlikely 
that careful selection could find examples to support almost any 
position. 

b) But even if common sense were literal, positive, and unambigu- 
ous, I fail to see the point of making it the arbiter of questions it does 
not raise or consider. The question is not whether III; is nonsense or 
fails to communicate, but whether it is true. Malcolm himself has ably 
demonstrated that he understands what III; means to the holder of 
VA. And once the common-sense man has had the problem explained 
to him, I doubt that he would feel that his language has been misused. 
But anyway, if the question is one of truth, common sense hardly has 
the credentials of a privileged oracle. 

c) III; does not imply that no consequence of S is or can be certain. 
The significant point is that III; together with II implies that, even 
after we have tested m consequences and have found all of them true, 
still there remains an infinite number which we not only have not 
tested but have not thought of. How can we say that we are absolutely 
certain of an infinity of propositions we have never considered? Even 
if we had no evidence against any of them, still that is far from having 
warranted certainty of them. Discussion of Malcolm’s treatment of this 
point is made difficult by his failure to say whether or not the meaning 
of an S-sentence is identical with the infinite conjunction of its k- 
consequences. 

Though, as I have said, Malcolm’s positive appeal is principally to 
ordinary usage, he does consider what possible grounds we could have 
(1) for doubting particular consequences of S, and (2) for giving 
general support to III;. In the first place, suppose that all consequences 
of S so far tested have been verified. In that case we might have no 
particular reason to doubt any given further consequence. This seems 
to me to be correct. But, secondly, may there not be a general reason 
for this doubt, namely, that it has frequently happened that what we 
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believed to be true has turned out to be false ? To combat this point the 
author cites cases in which doubt based on this general reason would 
strike the ordinary man as fantastic ; he concludes that the use of such a 
general reason is “a travesty of correct reasoning.” Now it is certainly 
true that in many ordinary contexts the common-sense person would 
consider it ridiculous to bring up this general reason. But Malcolm 
does admit that this reason is sometimes validly used. It seems to me, 
therefore, that he should have produced a formal criterion for dis- 
tinguishing between such cases. This he has not done; and I surmise 
that if he could have done so he would not have felt the need to appeal 
repeatedly to examples of common usage. 

What Malcolm does is this : He admits that in no case do the grounds 
for a perceptual statement entail that statement; but he insists that 
nonetheless those grounds can be perfectly conclusive in support of 
that statement. For this position he gives no positive support, unless 
appeal to common usage be such. 

The upshot seems to be this: Malcolm rejects VA because (1) VA 
employing III; is circular, and (2) IIIs is false. I have argued that he 
is mistaken on the first point; and I doubt that his reasons for the 
second will influence anyone who accepts VA. The trouble with his 
attack on VA is that he seems to accept the generic epistemological 
position of which VA is an integral part. I say “generic” position be- 
cause VA is involved in a theory of objective beliefs like Lewis’, which 
exhaustively analyzes an S-sentence into an infinity of k-sentences, 
and because it is involved also in a critical or representative theory in 
which the meaning of S is not equivalent to any set of its k-conse- 
quences. Common sense can hardly be expected to be our guide on 
these epistemological issues. But more than this, I doubt that common 
sense is as loyal a supporter of Malco!rn’s rejection of III; as he 
thinks. Indeed it is true that in cases of ordinary unquestioned veridi- 
cal perception, common sense unacquainted with the epistemological 
problem would be shocked by consequences of VA, but in cases of 
illusory or of other nonveridical perception it would find a good deal 
of sense in the theory of knowledge underlying VA. Malcolm has 
selected his examples from the one case rather than from the other.* 
I am not trying to defend VA or the epistemology of which it is a 
part, but I think it is important to notice that the essential troubles 
with VA are not due to poor formulation or circles in reasoning or 
accepting false premises, but are inherited from an epistemology. 


“It seems to me that one reason for the force of Malcolm’s illustrations is his 
formulation of consequences of S-sentences as c- rather than as k-sentences. 
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Indeed most of us would breathe a sign of relief if we could find a way 
to accept Malcolm’s firm belief in the certain knowledge of some S- 
sentences. But we cannot do this except on an epistemological theory. 

In his paper, “Phenomenalism,’ Marhenke begins by considering 
alternative formulations of phenomenalism. For purposes of discussion 
he chooses a formulation in the formal mode of speech, namely, any 
sentence containing the name of a physical object is analyzable into 
(synonymous with) a statement containing the names of sense-data 
but not the names of physical objects. Sentences of the former type are 
called M-sentences, and those of the latter type are called S-sentences.5 
Then he examines arguments of two principal types against phenom- 
enalism: direct arguments against it as formulated above ; and indirect 
arguments designed to show that phenomenalism is committed to an 
erroneous theory of sense perception, namely, to the theory “that what 
is directly perceived in a perceptual situation is always a sense-datum 
and never a physical object.” He states clearly, and, in the reviewer’s 
opinion, shows to be untenable, the more important objections to sense- 
datum theories, and concludes that phenomenalism is not refuted “by 
challenging its analysis of perception unless we are prepared to main- 
tain that physical objects are directly apprehended in the epistemologi- 
cal sense.” Of course, if a physical object is so apprehended, the M- 
sentence asserting this fact is not analyzable into an S-sentence, and so 
phenomenalism is false. 

Then the author considers objections to the thesis that every M- 
sentence is analyzable into an S-sentence. One of these objections is 
Carnap’s, which is based on the view that the conditionals making up 
the S-sentence are material implications and hence may be vacuously 
true. Thus, that there is a chair in the next room is conclusively veri- 
fied if no one looks into the next room, for then each of the conditionals 
-composing the S-sentence will be true. Marhenke rejoins by saying 
that these conditionals must include contrary-to-fact ones, which are 
not subject to vacuous truth. Earlier in the essay, he seems to believe 
that such conditionals must be admitted if phenomenalism is to produce 
a satisfactory analysis, and asserts that, if they are admitted, “the 
phenomenalist, even if he does not solve this puzzle [concerning the 
analysis of such conditionals], has in any case proved his thesis, if he 
can show that every M-sentence is synonymous with a conjunction of 
conditional sentences of the described sort.” It seems to me that Mar- 
henke is wrong in holding that the conditionals allowable in phenomal- 


5In the essay by Malcolm, S-sentences are what Marhenke calls M-sentences, 
and k-sentences are what Marhenke calls S-sentences. 
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ism may be other than material. If contrary-to-fact conditionals be 
admitted into S-sentences, then those sentences will not be theoretically 
verifiable, not only because they are counterfactual but also because 
the connectives asserted by them are not just compresences or suc- 
cessions. Such a phenomenalism would not be a strict empiricism. No 
apprehension of sense-data can verify, nor could sheer sense-data 
ground, the truth of the proposition that, if I had looked at the cube 
from position P, then I should have observed such and such a sense- 
datum. Therefore, I think that Marhenke’s definition of phenomenalism 
is not correct. Some of his S-sentences are not empirically verifiable 
even though the only names they contain are names of sense-data. 
Not containing the name of a physical object is indeed a necessary, but 
it is not a sufficient, condition for a sentence to accord with phenome- 
nalism. Another-necessary condition is that the connectives in the sen- 
tence stand for relations directly observable. 

Marhenke finds that the one conclusive objection to phenomenalism 
is that its proposed analysis of an M-sentence into an infinite number 
of logically independent conditionals cannot be carried out. Any analy- 
sis we can produce can be only of finite length and consequently can- 
not be synonymous with an M-sentence. In other words, since it is 
impossible to construct the S-sentence corresponding to a given M- 
sentence, the latter necessarily differs in meaning from every S- 
sentence. Hence phenomenalism is untenable. 

But Marhenke cautions us that this does not entitle us “to conclude 
that an analysis of an M-sentence yields a residue of meaning that is 
not expressible as an S-sentence. In addition to the S-sentences an 
M-sentence entails, it does not entail sentences of another type that 
are not verified by the observation of sense-data. The evidence by 
which M-sentences are verified is all of one kind.” Marhenke concludes 
with the assertion that phenomenalism may be defined as the view 
that to speak of material objects is to speak about sense-data and 
about nothing else, and that on this definition “the thesis of phenomal- 
ism becomes indistinguishable from the fundamental principle of em- 
piricism that everything we can know and mean must be verified and 
exemplified in the directly observable.” 

With respect to the foregoing I wish to make a few comments. 

(1) As I have already indicated, if, as Marhenke believes, an M- 
sentence entails conditionals contrary-to-fact, it entails sentences not 
verifiable by the observation of sense data. Further, any conditional, 
indicative or subjunctive, is empirically unverifiable unless it is a 
material implication. 
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(2) If an M-sentence means or is a way of expressing simply the 
S-sentences which it entails and which exhaust it, then, since we 
cannot mean or entertain an infinity of S-sentences, we cannot grasp 
the meaning of the M-sentence. To do so would require that we have 
before the mind the complete analysis of the M-sentence and hence an 
infinite number of S-sentences, but Marhenke rightly declares that this 
is impossible. On the other hand, if the meaning of an M-sentence can 
be grasped even when an infinite number of its implicates are not 
grasped, the M-sentence cannot be simply a name for its S-implicates. 
What then does Marhenke think it is? Let us try to get at this by 
enumerating some of the propositions he seems to hold: 

(i) An M-sentence entails an infinite number of S-sentences. 

(ii) An M-sentence entails no sentence not an S-sentence. 

(iii) An M-sentence has no residue of meaning not expressible as an 
S-sentence. 

(iv) It is logically impossible to construct an S-sentence containing 
as conjuncts or disjuncts an infinite number of S-sentences. 

(v) Therefore, an M-sentence is not synonymous with and its analy- 
sis does not consist of any S-sentence. “We cannot speak of the analy- 
sis of an M-sentence into an S-sentence, if the S-sentence cannot be 
produced.” 

(vi) Therefore the thesis of phenomenalism, that an M-sentence is 
synonymous with an infinite conjunction or disjunction of S-sentences 
is false. 

I do not see how the conjunction of the first five of these proposi- 
tions can be held unless an M-sentence is something quite other than 
or more than the S-sentences it entails. Though I think this is the case, 
(ii) and (iii) indicate that Marhenke thinks it is not the case, and yet 
(i), (iv), and (v) suggest that he thinks it is. In view of his apparent 
belief that the meaning of an M-sentence can be grasped, I am at a loss 
to know just what he thinks an M-sentence is. It cannot be any S- 
sentence, finite or infinite, by (i) and (iv). In view of this and of 
(iii), what is it? 

(3) Though I am unable to infer from this paper what Marhenke’s 
theory of meaning is, his caution quoted above suggests that the mean- 
ing of an M-sentence consists exclusively of the S-sentences it entails. 
Whether or not he holds this, it is central to phenomenalism and 
so merits a remark. Let us consider the hypothesis that a given M- 
sentence entails m logically independent S-sentences, where n>1, and 
M is a truth function of the S’s it entails. And let us suppose that we 
know that M entails S;, So,..., Sm, where m<n, and that we want 
to subject M to further confirmation by testing other implicates of it. 
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How are we to select these further implicates? Since the S’s are logi- 
cally independent, the first m of them can give no clue to any of the 
others. Our only recourse is to go back to the truth function M and 
pick out further S’s. But then the verification of S’s, no matter how 
numerous they are, cannot be evidence of or render probable the truth 
of any other S’s. Hence the notion of confirming M by verification of 
its S-implicates becomes trivial in finite cases and impossible in infinite 
ones, for the confirmation of an M/-sentence reduces to confirmation of 
a conjunction of independent sentences by verifying each of these 
sentences one by one. 

The plausability of a theory of meaning which reduces M-sentences 
to S-sentences or to truth-functional combinations of S-sentences is 
due to an implicitly assumed principle unifying or uniting the S- 
sentences and determining which S-sentences are entailed by an M- 
sentence. This principle is that M-sentences involve the category of 
substance.® It is in virtue of it that M entails S’s, that M can be sig- 
nificantly confirmed by verification of its S-implicates, and that the 
verification of some of these implicates can render probable the truth 
of others. Also it is because of this categorial nature of an M-sentence 
that it is not reducible to or synonymous with any S-sentence whether 
it be finite or infinite, and that conditionals contrary-to-fact may be 
allowed as implicates of an M-sentence. 

These considerations show that the verification theory of meaning 
is untenable, that the verification theory of truth is inadequate, and 
that empiricism in general presupposes a metaphysics involving non- 
empirical elements. 

Professor Will begins his essay, “Generalization and Evidence,” 
with extravagencies in praise of the power of philosophic analysis to 
show up the “falsities,” “confusions,” “laughabilities,” “mischievous 
parologisms,” etc., in the usual philosophical “perplexities.” Then he 
states in detail and repetitiously, though clearly and well, the problem 
of induction as conceived by Hume and the skepticism resulting from 
inability to establish a principle of induction which would validate 
generalizing from some instances of A being B to “All A are B.” Will 
agrees with the Humean tradition that inductive arguments are not 
to be justified deductively, but he does not draw Hume’s skeptical 
conclusion because apparently he believes that they have another kind 
of validity not touched by Hume’s skepticism. 


* Though I mention here only the category of substance, other categories are 
involved too, e.g., effective causality. Cf. my “A Defense of Substance,” Philos. 
Rev., LVI (1947), 491-509. 
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The author grants that the idea of inductive evidence involves 
analytically “that if one is to be able to infer with good reason and 
warrant that because some set of empirically tested A’s have B, all 
A’s have B, one must have evidence that whatever other A’s there are 
or may be can be counted upon to resemble the tested A’s in respect to 
the possession of this character.” But without telling us how one gets 
this “evidence,” he goes on to explain that the plausability of the 
skeptical reasoning is due to employing the word “evidence” so as to 
allow as evidence only deductive evidence, thereby excluding by defini- 
tion inductive evidence. On this explanation I would make two com- 
ments : 

First, even if the skeptics did define evidence in such a way as to 
limit it to deductive evidence, still the validity of any nondeductive 
argument would have to be independently established. 

Second, I think it is a false reading of the history of the inductive 
problem to say that Hume or his skeptical followers, including Rus- 
sell, defined “evidence” in this way. What they did was (1) to assert 
that the inference of a universal proposition from instances is not a 
case of deductive inference; and (2) to assert that they could not 
validate any proposed principle of induction which would justify in- 
ference of a generalization from instances. Their skepticism resulted 
from the fact that they could not validate generalizations empirically, 
on pain of circularity ; nor rationally because they are not analytic or 
knowable a priori. Hence it was not due to defining “evidence” as 
“deductive evidence.” Furthermore, the facts (1) that Hume and his 
skeptical successors pointed out that a principle such as the uniformity 
of nature is necessary to the validation of induction, and (2) that they 
explicitly acknowledged that they found no way to establish it, are fair 
evidence that they did not reject inductive arguments out of sheer 
linguistic or definitional ineptitude. It strikes me as preposterous for 
anyone to say that this “deadly malady” of thinking that there is 
a genuine problem of validating induction is due to a “deficiency of 
language.” 

What is the problem of inductive generalization, i.e., what is the 
problem involved in our common belief that particular AB’s are evi- 
dence supporting the conclusion, “All A are B”? An essential part of 
it is this: What' must be the case in order for one or more instances of 
AB to warrant some belief in “All A are B”? Or, what must be the 
case in order that an AB may stand in the relation, x is evidence of y, 
to “All A are B”? Hume’s answer and that of most philosophers since 
have been some type of uniformity of nature. That is, the truth of a 
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principle of induction is a presupposition of there being instances of 
the evidential relation. 

Now let us distinguish between two questions : 

(1) What is the necessary and sufficient condition for a datum, or 
report of observation, to be evidence for a universal proposition? If 
the generalization is “All A are B,” we answer that the datum must be 
a particular characterized by A and B, or the report must assert that 
such a particular exists. 

(2) What is the necessary and sufficient condition for any particular 
characterized by A and B to be evidence for “All A are B”? The 
answer is that a principle of induction is true. 

The first question concerns the inference of a given universal propo- 
sition from particular data of experience. The validity of the inference 
presupposes the condition in answer to the second question. It is quite 
right for one to say that particular black crows are evidence for “All 
crows are black” ; but this in no way conflicts with the assertion that 
a necessary condition for any instance to be evidence for a generaliza- 
tion is the truth of a principle of induction. It occurs to me that much 
of the tirade against those who find an inductive problem may be due 
to confusing these two questions. 

After pages and pages of charging the Humeans with confusion — 
sometimes it is “logical,” sometimes “linguistic” —the author sur- 
prises us with the assertion “that, regardless of how extensive one’s 
evidence is concerning the examined A’s in the generalization, one 
still must have evidence concerning the unexamined ones which will 
ground the inference that because the examined A’s are B, the un- 
examined ones are likewise. That is to say,...there must also be evi- 
dence that the unexamined resemble the examined — this in addition 
to the evidence that the examined A’s are uniformly B.” I cannot see 
what this additional evidence is unless it be other generalizations 
(which would then raise the same problem) or what a principle of 
induction asserts. It is misleading, however, to call such a principle 
“evidence,” for, as I have said, it is a condition of there being evidence. 
A principle of induction is not evidence for “All A are B” but a princi- 
ple in virtue of which an AB may be evidence for “All A are B.” In 
some ways the function of a principle of induction in generalization is 
analogous to the function of a principle of inference in deduction. 

Unfortunately at this critical point where we are told that, even 
though “an inductive generalization that all A’s are B is never war- 
ranted when it is supported only by inductive evidence that this, that, 
and other objects or events constituting a set of A’s are at the same 
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time B,” the theme is shifted and we are informed that limitation of 
the discussion to simple generalization impoverishes the conception 
of inductive evidence, that the methods of inductive testing in the 
developed sciences are highly refined, involving manipulating, meas- 
uring, calculating, deducing, etc., by means of which facts relevant to 
the occurrence of B and to the question whether the 4’s examined are 
“typical of all A’s with respect to being B,” etc., are disclosed. This is 
beside the point ; the refinements and details of methodology throw no 
light on the inductive problem itself or, in particular, on the validity of 
the basic process of generalizing. 

I have not attempted to abstract from these essays the character 
which makes them instances of philosophic analysis, nor have I made 
any suggestion as to what philosophic analysis is. I suppose that it is 
the application of analysis to philosophic problems or to statements 
presumably philosophical, but this tells us little, for not only are there 
conflicting opinions on the nature of analysis but there are different 
types of analysis. It has been suggested that analysis is or results in 
clarification of meaning. In some sense this is true but it itself needs 
clarification lest philosophic analysis become an epithet with more 
emotive appeal than cognitive significance. One thing I have tried to 
do is to indicate that the clarification of meanings of philosophic propo- 
sitions or the analysis of them is relative to and predicated on more 
basic theory implicitly involving metaphysical commitments. Thus it 
can hardly be denied that the Wittgensteinian truth-functional analy- 
sis of propositions, the analysis of material-object sentences into sense- 
data sentences, or the verifiability theory of meaning all presuppose 
metaphysical positions, and that each of them gives rise to traditional 
problems in metaphysics. Analysis is not metaphysically neutral. Were 
this-not so it would be hard to explain the harangue against certain 
metaphysical views. 

In spite of the high quality of most of these essays, they would, I 
believe, have been more powerful had they been more positive in ex- 
plicitly acknowledging their presuppositions and less negative in de- 
nouncing their opponents. Let us hope that the name “philosophical 
analysis” will not become an epithet for philosophical negativism and 
that the emphasis on linguistic usage and description, which is pro- 
nounced in this book, is not symptomatic of the rise of an intellectual 
barbarism. 

EVERETT J. NELSON 
University of Washington 
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GREAT VISIONS OF PHILOSOPHY. Paul Carus Lectures 
Foundation. By WM. PeprperELL Montacve. La Salle, Illinois, 
Open Court Publishing Co., 1950. Pp. xvii, 484. $4.50. 


Even the best of classical histories, such as those of Thucydides and 
Gibbon, are often boring to read because of their seeming repetitious- 
ness: one battle after another, one war after another in a monotonous 
pattern. Textbooks in the history of philosophy are apt to be unsatis- 
factory for an opposite reason; the layman-reader is confronted with 
and confounded by a greatly heterogenous group of names, hard to 
remember and even harder to associate with particular doctrines. Or 
if the stress is on “isms” rather than on personalities, the beginner 
may be left with the impression that philosophy is a solemn meditation 
upon rather long and obscure words. A third difficulty, facing especial- 
ly the teacher of an elementary college course, is the following: The 
student begins with the philosophy of X. Now X is a great philosopher 
and the student is duly impressed and perhaps convinced. But in the 
following week he takes up the philosophy of Y, who refutes X and is 
very convincing too. So the student shifts his sympathies accordingly. 
But still later comes Z, refuting both X and Y; then come others, 
until the.student is tempted to think that there is no truth in philosophy 
and to doubt that reason can arrive at any valid conclusions whatever. 
This is the familiar phenomenon of misology among young people, 
which Plato denounces in the Phaedo. 

Now, Mr. Montague conceives the history of philosophy as a series 
neither of names nor of “isms,” nor even of probable theories, but as 
an array of enduring insights. His own word is visions, and indeed 
there is a difference between insight and vision. To the blasé sopho- 
more who gives up the quest of truth, Mr. Montague’s answer is that 
philosophy has nothing to do with either truth or certainty or know]l- 
edge. “The pride of philosophy is the disclosure of significant possibil- 
ity,” the discovery of what might be true, rather than of what is true. 

But Mr. Montague is not primarily concerned with pedagogical 
problems in the book under review ; he is giving us a theory of philoso- 
phy, or, shall we say, metaphilosophy. Philosophy, we are told, is utter- 
ly comprehensive in its doctrines ; but what it gains in breadth it loses 
in rigor of demonstration. Unlike science, philosophy never attains 
certainty and may not be called knowledge — that is, knowledge of 
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what is the case. Let us cease looking at philosophy as a quest of the 
truth; let us assign to it the role of seeking the timeless possibilities. 
Philosophy is knowledge of what might be the case. History of philoso- 
phy thus becomes the record of man’s gradual discovery of these ideal 
forms, and philosophy the exercise of the intellectual imagination. 

Several objections present themselves against the author’s view. 
Can the line between philosophy and science be drawn as sharply as 
all that ? Does science, in fact, attain certainty? Are scientific theories 
demonstrated rigorously? They are, surely, inductive generalizations 
from the facts; and may not philosophical theories be also regarded 
as vastly more comprehensive conceptual schemes to be tested likewise 
by an appeal to the facts of experience? 

Although the author does not explicitly deny his doctrine, in fact 
he fails to practice what he preaches. In expounding the various philo- 
sophical systems, he also subjects them to criticism, from the point of 
view both of logical consistency and ability to account for the facts. In 
short, he regards them not merely as visions but as true or false. 
Moreover, Mr. Montague has his own views about reality and value; 
most certainly he does not regard his views as mere possibilities. He 
believes them to be true. In the end, the theory that philosophy is an 
array of great visions is reduced to the more modest assertion that 
philosophical convictions should be held without dogmatism. In a 
most disarming fashion Mr. Montague makes the admission at the 
end of his work that he did not, in fact, adhere to his initial view. It 
turns out, in other words, that the very doctrine that philosophy is a 
vision of possibilities, is just another possibility which Mr. Montague 
soon discards. The readers are luckier for the change, because Mr. 
Montague is thus enabled to give adequate and free expression to his 
forceful intellectual temperament. 

Nevertheless — the reviewer may add — there remains an important 
distinction between philosophy and science, even after we have agreed 
that both alike are concerned with “truth.” In science, there is relative 
agreement at any given time; not so in philosophy. The history of 
science is strictly irrelevant to science. Whatever was wrong in earlier 
scientific doctrine has been abandoned ; whatever was true is included 
in the present view. Thus, the current scientific view may be regarded 
as summing up scientific truth so far. But in philosophy, the current 
schools do not supersede the earlier schools; Spinoza does not out- 
date Plato, any more than Goethe outdates Shakespeare, or Shakes- 
peare, Sophocles. The philosophical doctrines of empiricism, rational- 
ism, mysticism, idealism, materialism, and so on are enduring in the 
sense that they recur and always will recur so far as we know. The 
fantastic Pythagorean doctrine of transmigration seems to apply to 
basic philosophical beliefs. When these are refuted, they go into the 
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underworld whence, in due time, they return to the world of the living 
with new vigor. This is not necessarily to deny all progress in philoso- 
phy ; we come back to old views with new refinements. But so far as 
the relative position of basic philosophical doctrines is concerned, 
philosophy does not register a cumulative advance as science does. 
Thus, the history of philosophy is more like the history of art; both 
philosophy and art are essentially unhistorical, in that the concepts of 
passage and of development do not strictly apply to them. Our author 
views a philosopher as the vehicle of a basic insight: “the play’s the 
thing and not the playwright. Platonism is what it is regardless of 
whether Plato was its author or not” (p. 87). 


The plan of the work is as follows. There are three large headings: 
ancient visions, the Christian vision, and modern visions. The first 
division is taken as coextensive with Greek philosophy, in turn sub- 
divided into the following four stages: (a) Naturalism, which includes 
the pre-Socratics and culminates in Democritus; (b) Humanism 
(Socrates); (c) Naturalistic humanism, meaning Plato, Aristotle, 
Stoics, Epicureans ; (d) Rationalistic mysticism (Plotinus). The sec- 
tion on modern visions covers the great philosophers from Bruno to 
Bergson. Four strands are distinguished: empiricism, rationalism, 
naturalism, and humanism ; and modern philosophers are classified in 
terms of varying interweavings of these strands. Thus, Descartes is 
defined as a naturalistic rationalist, while the British school is classi- 
fied as humanistic empirical. In view of the fact that the author is 
much concerned with problems of religion, it is surprising that he 
omits any such heading as supernaturalism. The explanation probably 
is that he uses the word naturalism in a broad sense as equivalent to 
ontology. 

That Mr. Montague is deeply concerned with epistemology is evi- 
denced from his excellent work, Ways of Knowing. Nevertheless in 
the present volume he reveals greater interest (on the whole) in on- 
tology than in epistemology. The problems of the former are often 
exposed in terms of the conflict between the scientific and the religious 
views of the universe ; and, since Mr. Montague’s history is confined 
to the West, religion is construed more narrowly in its Christian 
exemplification. Although he is wholly unquestioning in his attitude 
toward natural science and wholly questioning in his relation to the 
Christian religion, our author does not find an insoluble conflict be- 
tween the two. Ordinarily, this would not be saying very much; when 
religion is denuded of its metaphysical vestments and reduced to 
ethics — in short, when (as is often the case) religion is made to 
surrender unconditionally to science, then agreement is easily achieved. 
But that is not Mr. Montague’s fashion. While critical of religion, he 
ascribes to it independent and unique insights. He strongly resents 
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what he calls the clericalism of Christianity, by which he means its 
dogmatism, its reliance on authority, and its opposition to social re- 
forms. Mr. Montague sharply criticizes the ascetic elements of Chris- 
tianity — its repudiation of the flesh and the secular values of living. 
(Yet surely, asceticism is an exaggeration of Christian doctrine. The 
doctrine of the incarnation is that God assumes human flesh ; St. Paul’s 
statement that the body is the temple of the spirit is essential Christian 
doctrine. ) 

On the other hand, Mr. Montague praises unequivocally the Chris- 
tian values of universal love and compassion. So much for Chris- 
tian ethics. As for its metaphysics, Mr. Montague defines religion in 
general (I believe rightly) as the assertion of the union of value with 
power: the doctrine that the ideal tends to become actualized in the 
long run. He exhibits a most intuitive understanding of the scholastic 
proofs of the existence of God; and, although I doubt that he regards 
them as valid, still he is vastly imaginative and sympathetic in explor- 
ing plausible ways of validating them. Mr. Montague’s own doctrine is 
quasi-Bergsonian: it is an evolutionary naturalism in which mecha- 
nism is gradually superseded in nature by final causes. 


Space prevents individual consideration of Mr. Montague’s exposi- 
tion of the various philosophical visions. On the whole, they are very 
good. I shall refer specifically to three. He construes Socrates as the 
founder of liberalism. By liberalism he means the doctrine of the right 
and the duty of man to explore and inquire freely, without the tram- 
mels of custom and authority. Also, according to Mr. Montague (and 
surely he is right) Socrates upheld the view that there are objective 
ideals which can be discerned by the reason in all men, and that the 
knowledge of the good is a sufficient cause for doing the good. Given 
his own initial doctrine of philosophy as a vision of possibility, Mr. 
Montague approaches Plato’s doctrine of the timeless forms with 
spontaneous friendliness, but contributes the interesting and novel 
suggestion that the forms exist in nature (even when unactualized), 
namely, in space-time. Thus any actuality, when it comes, is an occu- 
pation of points in space, of moments in time, and of particular forms. 
What is occupied is a three-in-one: form, space, and time. I do not 
believe Plato would agree to this revision; it is essential to Plato’s 
doctrine that the forms are nonnatural and transcendental —I say, 
essential because the forms are normative as well as descriptive. The 
converse side of Mr. Montague’s acceptance of the Platonic-Aristotel- 
ian realism (as to forms) is that our author is most adversely critical 
of practically the whole of Kant’s position as expounded in the Critique 
of Pure Reason. Mr. Montague maintains that structure is found by 
the mind in nature, not imputed by the mind to nature. 


Had this reviewer been the author of the book he would have limited 
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himself to fewer philosophers than Mr. Montague has done, in order 
to have been more thorough and adequate in his exposition. Of course, 
the omission of some great figures rather than others would then have 
been arbitrary; but arbitrariness of exclusion is unavoidable in any 
case. For instance, because of limitations of space, Mr. Montague is 
compelled to omit some of the basic components of the doctrines of 
those philosophers whom he takes up. I must admit, though, that the 
question I am raising is almost a philosophical one, in the sense that 
no conclusive answer can be found. Should one include all the great 
names and say relatively little on each; or should one consider only a 
few and say a great deal on each? This is an issue on which philosophi- 
cal pedagogues will never agree. 

Mr. Montague writes with vigor and grace ; his style is clear because 
he knows what he wants to say. He instructs without condescension ; 
he explains without having recourse to clichés. His exposition is both 
witty and wise, full of concrete, familiar, and yet arresting examples 
and analogies. He sees his subject matter at once from the inside and 
the outside, that is, both sympathetically and critically. Incidentally, 
Mr. Montague writes as follows in criticism of Aristotle’s ethics: “It 
sounds true enough to say that a man should strive to realize all of his 
distinctively human capacities....But it did not seem to occur to 
Aristotle that perhaps the deepest and most precious of the capacities 
of man, if not indeed of other species too, may be the capacity to 
transcend his type and to rise to something higher. To put it paradoxi- 
cally, it may be that the most distinctively human of man’s yearnings 
is his yearning to become something more than human” (pp. I19- 
120). Compare this with what Aristotle in fact says: “We must not 
follow those who advise us, being men, to think of human things, and, 
being mortal, of mortal things; but we must, so far as we can, make 
ourselves immortal, and strain every nerve to live in accordance with 
the best thing in us” (Ethics, Bk. X). Come, Mr. Montague, are you 
fair in saying “it did not seem to occur to Aristotle,” etc.? No; he has 
anticipated your objection. 


At a time when the study of things and their structure is gradually 
being replaced by the study of words and of linguistic structure; or 
when, as with members of the naturalistic school, philosophy is being 
relegated to the status of a camp follower of natural science ; at a time 
when, as in the case of the various forms of pragmatism, positivism, 
and other epigones of idealism, reality and knowledge are being sub- 
jectivized, it is most heartening to encounter a philosopher of Mr. 
Montague’s stature, in whose veins the blood of metaphysics is cours- 
ing warmly and who acknowledges an independent realm of truth and 
being. As a thinker, teacher, and writer he has for long zestfully and 
valiantly upheld the worth of the metaphysical enterprise, making 
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significant contribution of his own to philosophical wisdom. Let us 
hope that he is not to be the last of the metaphysicians. 


RAPHAEL DEMos 
Harvard University 


WHAT ARE OUR VALUES? Montgomery Lectures on Contempo- 
rary Civilization. By. W. T. Stace. Lincoln, University of Nebras- 
ka, 1950. Pp. 68. No price given. 


This booklet comprises three lectures, delivered at The University 
of Nebraska, on the subject of values. The first lecture treats of values 
in general, of those comparative value principles which are judged to 
be valid for all but abnormal human beings in all times, in all places, 
and in every stage of culture. In the light of a hierarchy of such values 
one may then determine the real character of an individual or a people. 
It is conceded that most human beings attain to an elemental kind of 
wisdom ; they know, for example, that honesty is good and dishonesty 
bad ; but they are without true wisdom, which is “the knowledge of 
the comparative values of different ends, purposes, and goals which 
men may pursue in life.” 


Important as such knowledge is, the lecturer insists that it cannot 
be scientifically established. A science of wisdom is out of the question. 


“No such science is now, or ever will be, possible.’” He adds further, 
that “all truly human things, and this means all the most important 
things in man’s life, escape the net of scientific concepts, and the at- 
tempt to apply scientific method to them produces only pseudo- 
scientific jargon.” 

Where then is this supremely important knowledge to be obtained ? 
From the insight of the world’s wise men. “There certainly have been 
wise men,” Mr. Stace explains, “universally recognized as such by the 
overwhelming consensus of men’s intuitive appraisals.” Long human 
experience, accumulated in trying to live happily, is crystallized in the 
sayings, the moral precepts, the standards and scales of value of such 
wise men as Socrates, Plato, Buddha, Christ, Sankara, Confucius, 
Marcus Aurelius, Epictetus, Isaiah and the rest of the Hebrew proph- 
ets. Their generalizations, “meager in themselves, weak in their logical 
grounds, are all we have to go on in life.” Moreover, only a very few 
general truths about value are possible and “it is extremely likely that 
by now they are practically all known.” If perchance men should some 
time in the future achieve a better or clearer insight “such a revelation 
would have to come from an inspired man, a saint, a mystic, a prophet, 
and not from a scientific laboratory.” For the present we know that 


“the things of the mind or spirit” are more satisfying than “the things 
of the body.” 
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The second lecture discusses democratic values, the values essential 
to democracy. We are told that such values as freedom, equality, fra- 
ternity are offshoots of man’s rationality, his possession of reason, 
which is his ability to use abstract thought. Since men are set apart 
from the lower animals by their ability to reason, it follows that democ- 
racy as a form of government and a way of life, when derived from 
this unique and universal human attribute, is the one good government 
and the one good way of life for all mankind. 

The third lecture appraises the American scale of values. In it the 
lecturer decides “where our civilization stands on that ladder of values 
which, we may say, leads upwards from the worse to the better things.” 
We are alleged to stand rather low. Our deplorable position is due to 
lack of discipline and a materialistic philosophy of life. The charges 
made against American soldiers and sailors by Mr. Stace are extremely 
serious charges. “Murder, rape and looting are the terrible fruit which 
grow from the tree of indiscipline planted in childhood years.” Ameri- 
cans as a whole are greedy in their demand for radios, cars, refrigera- 
tors, and television sets and are dominated by love of money. We pride 
ourselves on being practical, which means being materialistic. Ours is 
therefore an inferior scale of values. 

This appraisal of the American way of life is carried over into an 
appraisal of pragmatism which is here declared to make an enormous 
appeal to the people of America because it is taken to be a materialistic 
philosophy. Mr. Stace is not quite ready “to make a charge of material- 
ism against those academic philosophers such as John Dewey, who are 
the professional exponents of pragmatism,” not because he thinks 
otherwise, but because he finds “it very difficult to say whether such 
an accusation would be true.” Well, was he not under obligation to 
find out? John Dewey has written a book or two and so has William 
James, and such pragmatists or instrumentalists as Horace Kallen, 
B. H. Bode, T. V. Smith, Sidney Hook, Horace Fries, George Geiger, 
Eduard Lindeman have published ably and extensively on the theme. 
What they have said goes against the misinterpretation which Mr. 
Stace not only allows to stand but actually furthers. 

It seems to me that professional courtesy, if nothing else, should 
have dictated less superficiality and more fairness in the discussion of 
a philosophy which he cannot abide. Unfortunately space does not per- 
mit consideration of other examples of a similar irresponsibility, especi- 
ally in connection with the social sciences and American ideals. I am 
afraid that we have in this case another example of one whose devotion 
to “truth for its own sake” does not require him to worry about truths 
as regards particulars. 


M. C. Orto 


University of Wisconsin 
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THE MORAL LIFE AND THE ETHICAL LIFE. By Ettseo 


Vivas. Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1950. Pp. xix, 390. 
$6.00. 


“Cursed is every man that has hope in man” is inscribed opposite 
the title page of this book. And Jeremiah’s denunciation fits the tone 
and content of much of this book. Vivas writes with a passion which 
he takes for moral concern, but which many will question as a suitable 
mood for either reliable moral reflection or sound moral philosophy. 
But this book is not about morals and moral philosophy alone. It is a 
bitter attack against the “secularistic,” “scientificistic,’ “humanistic,” 
“positivistic,” “vitalistic,” etc., apologists for the Zeitgeist who tacitly 
condone the barbarizing of man and who have not glimpsed the awful 
truth that “one of the essential marks of decency today is to be ashamed 
of being a man of the twentieth century.” 

Thus forewarned, the reader who approaches the first and largest 
section of this book, which bears the title “Animadversions upon 
Naturalistic Moral Philosophies,” will not brook disappointment by 
supposing that the object of Vivas’ attack really is naturalistic moral 
philosophy. For Vivas is concerned, rather, to take to task the moral 
philosophies of some naturalists and, most particularly, their natural- 
ism, the real villain in this long piece. But an ethical intuitionism 
which would profess “secularism” and which would reject the conten- 
tion that values have “ontic status” independently of the phenomena 
of interest or satisfaction would, if sufficiently prominent and influ- 
ential in the culture of our times, draw similar vitriol. Nor will such a 
reader feel surprise on missing a single mention of the “naturalistic 
fallacy” in this chapter on naturalistic moral philosophies or, for that 
matter, any appreciation or discussion of the issues which the rich 
history of the discussion of this alleged fallacy have served to pose. 
Hence Vivas’ persistent references to religion, metaphysics, and in 
particular to psychological phenomena, as if their relevance to morals 
in general and to theories of morals under discussion in particular 
required neither clarification nor justification, will occasion no sur- 
prise. Specifically, it will come as no shock to discover as an alleged 
objection to the “moral vitalism” of the interest theory of value that 
man is not a “bundle of interests,” “that men do not naturally seek 
such abundance of life,” that “impulses are often ambivalent, self- 
contradictory,” that “pleasure is streaked with pain, ecstasy with 
despair.” And the passion that makes for little charity to man makes 
for no more clarity. To speak of values as “subtended” by or “en- 
tangled” in the nonvalue properties of objects — I forbear examining 
at length the radically dissimilar examples offered which only serve 
the purposes of utter confusion — and to excuse such locutions on the 
ground that their employment saves the author “wasteful circumlocu- 
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tions” might, in a volume distinguished by literary style and purpose, 
deserve sympathetic response. And to speak of values as having a 
“requiredness”’ in order to explain their authority is surely only a nice 
way of stating but not resolving the problem of how reason can be 
practical. And, to merition only one more instance, the easy jump from 
the validity of moral judgment or decision to truth and thence to the 
“ontic status” of value, like the summary dismissal of Stevenson in a 
postscript and the total oblivion to the subtleties of the various non- 
descriptivisms that constitute such an important contemporary move- 
ment in ethical theory, is hardly unexpected in the work of an author 
who is so intensely “engaged” or “committed,” far more to some of 
the causes which philosophers have been led to endorse than to the 
cause of philosophy itself. 

And yet this long first part does have its merits. It is keen and 
incisive in its criticisms (here happily confined to ethical theory) of 
the postulational theories of Williams and Charner Perry. It is, when 
addressed to Dewey’s account of the desirable, penetrating and, in this 
reviewer's opinion, sound. Dewey’s failure to distinguish between the 
use of moral intelligence and the use of intelligence in the achieve- 
ment of opportunistic ends is done well. But it is unfortunate that these 
discussions of Dewey, which are worth reading on their own, serve 
only as a preface to an unmatched display of invective and malediction 
in the last of the three chapters on instrumentalism. 

Part II, which is entitled “The Moral Life,” propounds the thesis 
that the self or psyche consists of the organized powers and faculties 
and “makes possible’ the person, namely, the organization of values 
which man acknowledges and espouses. The resolution of a moral 
perplexity, when valid, involves in most cases the discovery of the 
fitness of the values at stake to the value system which is the person. 
But since values have an objective hierarchical status, moral decision 
may involve repudiation of espoused values and genuine creation by 
the resulting reorganization of the person. Values, then, are ordered, 
some being better or worse than others, and moral judgment requires 
attention, therefore, not only to the fitness of the values to the values 
that constitute one’s person but also to their rank in an objective 
hierchary. “The source of moral authority cannot be the will or any 
other aspect of the psyche. The source is found in the value required- 
ness to which we respond and to which we must respond in order to 
remain persons.”’ The justification of moral decision lies in “the values 
involved in their proper order of rank relative to the situation.” Part 
III — “The Ethical Life’ — introduces us to a Christian ethics that 
stresses the intrinsic and supreme worth of the person independently 
of the worth or order of rank of the values that constitute the person. 
How is this possible? The solution, we are told, is obscure. “The philo- 
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sophical explanation of the Christian belief in the supreme value of the 
person leads back, of course, to the fact that all men are brothers 
because they are children of the same Father,” because each of them 
is spirit, “‘and spirit is, as far as we know, the highest possible form of 
being.” “The ‘being’ of positive science is not true existential being, 
but an abstraction or isolate. ... True being — or reality or existential 
nature — is not ‘value-free.’ It is intrinsically valuable.” 
I forbear comment. 


A. I. MELDEN 
University of Washington 


BEYOND REALISM AND IDEALISM. By Wivsur MARSHALL 
Urpan. London, George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 1949. Pp. 266. $5.00. 


Thirty years ago Bernard Bosanquet addressed a little volume 
(The Meeting of Extremes in Contemporary Philosophy) to those 
philosophers, if any, “who are weary of the clamorous and spurious 
pretensions to highly significant antagonism on a basis of etymology 
misunderstood which attach in common usage to the titles” of realism 
and idealism and who, under the heading of “speculative philosophy,” 
might be ready “to recognise with Professor Alexander and the neo- 
idealists of Italy. ..that every philosophy, and not ‘idealism’ only, is 
attempting to do justice to the standpoint of ‘the whole,’ and to appre- 
ciate to the best of the experience it controls and the analysis it can 
command the respective places of externality and mind and value in 
the universe” (Preface). The volume here under review renews this 
appeal in principle, though with a different emphasis. Bosanquet’s 
volume undertook to show that in the then current discussions the 
idealists and realists, especialiy the neoidealists and the neorealists, 
however great the differences between them “in the common-sense 
catechism,” tended “in the higher walks of thought” to approach “a 
common basis, rather than tumble this way and that between crude 
contradictories.” Urban’s aim is to show that such a synthesis is in 
the end alone intelligible, that between idealism and realism there is 
“not only no ultimate conflict, but in so far as they are critical, they 
~presuppose one another” (p. 228). 

Though convinced that “the time is ripe for just such an enterprise 
as this — certainly more propituous than the quarter century in which 
Bosanquet’s proposal fell on deaf ears,” Urban anticipates that what 
he says will not commend itself to the majority of philosophers and 
will be received with “amused contempt” or indignantly repudiated 
by those for whom “defence of their chosen position has become a part 
of their intellectual life” (p. 9). However that may be, what is said 
presents a challenge of genuine import for the philosophic enterprise 
which it were a pity to reject out of hand. And those who may feel 
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that, in any event, the enterprise should be concerned with something 
thicker than talk about talk or more substantial than structures based 
on the shifting sands of the evanescent present and who may be wearied 
with the sterility and thinness of current tendencies in philosophizing 
grounded in the contrary assumptions will welcome much of what is 
said as in principle wholesome. Difficulties remain, however, even for 
such sympathetic readers, and they touch fundamental issues. 


The main body of the volume (Chapters II-IX) is occupied with 
the detailed analysis in support of the author’s general position. The 
concluding chapter (Chapter X) summarily states the author’s view 
of the significance of his position “for philosophy and for the general 
culture of which philosophy is always the epitome.” And this is said 
to be: the freeing of philosophy “from many of the inhibitions from 
which it is now suffering,” with the consequent releasing of its ener- 
gies “for the genuine problems of speculative thought which it has so 
long suppressed” — problems “profoundly significant for all thinking 
men” — and, secondly, “the reuniting of our thought with the great 
stream of traditional philosophy from which we have long been es- 
tranged” (pp. 239, 240). The chapter is devoted to elaboration of the 
latter point, the former supposedly following immediately from the 
preceding analysis. And the thesis is threefold: (a) that the unity and 
continuity of the entire European tradition in philosophy (philosophia 
perennis) has been determined by “certain common presuppositions 
of intelligibility and intelligible thought”; (b) that there are three of 
these presuppositions, namely, “the assumption of antecedent being,” 
the assumption ratio est capabilis, and, fundamental to both, the as- 
sumption of “the inseparability of being and value”; and (c) that 
philosophia perennis is thus “a genuine synthesis” of the idealistic and 
realistic emphases in philosophizing and so is “beyond realism and 
idealism.” Since these emphases (“the driving force of idealism” and 
“the resistance of realism”) “are equally indigenous to life,” this syn- 
thesis may be said to be “a natural synthesis deeply grounded in the 
life of reason itself” and the resulting metaphysics “the natural meta- 
physic of the human mind” (pp. 240 ff.). Thus philosophia perennis 
is essentially sane in the sense of Samuel Alexander’s dictum: “No 
sane philosophy has ever been exclusively realistic or idealistic.” And 
the further suggestion is that a return to this essential sanity is the 
only way of escape from the time-worn controversy between realists 
and idealists and the barrenness in philosophizing indigenous to it. 

This barrenness is due, in the author’s opinion, to the failure of both 
parties to note the fact which is of determining significance for the 
entire controversy. This is the fact that what is in dispute belongs to 
the world of “meanings” and not to the world of formal logic or of 
things. The problem is concerned neither with facts nor with formal 
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relations of implication within a logical system and, consequently, “has 
no meaning from the empirical or purely logical point of view” (p. 
29). Neither empirical nor logical criteria apply. Both realism and 
idealism “‘are constituted, so to speak, by certain empirically and logi- 
cally unsupported judgments of value” (p. 17) — judgments, that is, 
“as to what genuine knowledge is and must be” (p. 65) —and the 
controversy thus concerns the nature of genuine knowledge, not of 
knowledge merely. The problem, in short, is dialectical. And the 
solution must be dialectical also. It must consist in making explicit 
the presuppositions of the two “meanings” of knowledge in dispute 
and showing that these are not logical contradictories, as is generally 
assumed in the historical debate, but are dialectical opposites both of 
which “contain necessary elements of truth” and, when properly 
understood, are seen to belong in a “larger truth which includes them 
both” (p. 30). So long as merely empirical or logical criteria are 
invoked, the controversy will continue interminably ; only by a change 
of venue and appeal to dialectic can the problem be resolved. 

In this “higher court” the verdict is said to be quite clear. Analysis 
discloses that in each point of view there is an “irreducible minimum” 
— in idealism, “‘mind-dependence” of the object of knowledge and, in 
realism, “mind-independence” of the object of knowledge. Empirically 
or logically, neither position can be “proved” or “refuted,” since em- 
pirical and logical criteria do not apply ; but in respect to its irreducible 
minimum, each is “irrepressible.” There is here no contradiction, 
however, but only dialectical opposition, and “the two positions not 
only may...be held together but must be in any intelligible theory of 
knowledge” (p. 159). The only “intelligible” theory of knowledge is, 
thus, “beyond realism and idealism.” And this entails a metaphysics 
which is likewise beyond, since “dialectic, as the explication of our 
meanings in discourse, brings us ultimately to the point where mean- 
ing and truth coincide” (p. 161). This metaphysics must be a form 
of idealism, since “the inseparability of being and value” is “the axiom 
of all intelligibility” (p. 255). But it must be constructed “on realistic 
lines” — “a form of idealism in which mind and nature mutually imply 
one another and which holds that, while mind is certainly organic to 
the world, it is equally true that the world is organic to mind” (p. 
228). Elsewhere (pp. 63 ff.) it is called “axiological idealism” and its 
basic argument is said to be “that intelligibility is bound up with value 
and that if these are disjoined, unintelligibility necessarily follows” 
(p. 65). 

The historical references (Chapters II-III) and the examination 
of the physical and humanistic sciences (Chapters VII-VIII) given 
by the author in support of his position seem to me carefully done and 
helpfully relevant to his problem. His construction of “an idealistic 
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philosophy on realistic lines” (Chapter IX), developed with special 
reference to Kemp Smith’s position in Prolegomena to an Idealistic 
Theory of Knowledge, includes some incisive criticisms of current 
views of idealism and realism (naturalism) and their relation to each 
other. Though what is here said avowedly agrees in principle with 
the main emphases in traditional philosophy, it needs resaying. In view 
of the tendency in certain quarters nowadays to seek for “certainty” 
and “clarity” in philosophizing at the expense of content and to assume 
that progress is pari passu a break with the tradition, the degree of 
progress varying directly with the sharpness of the break, a scholarly 
reminder that the problems of thinking men are also problems for the 
philosopher and that wisdom was not born with the present generation 
of philosophers is especially timely. And one may hope that the re- 
minder may be fruitful as well. 

But the author’s independent statement of his main argument (Chap- 
ters IV—VI) gives rise to difficulties. Of these, some are perhaps pri- 
marily verbal. Others, however, touch fundamental issues and I wish 
to comment briefly on what seems to be central. This turns about the 
three assertions (a) that both realism and idealism “are constituted 
...by certain empirically and logically unsupported judgments of 
value” and, consequently, neither empirical nor logical criteria apply 
to the controversy between them; (b) that there is in each view an 
“irreducible minimum” in respect to which each is irrefutable, “im- 
mitigable,” and “irrepressible ;” and (c) that both “not only may be 
held together but must be in any intelligible theory of knowledge.” If 
space were available, questions might be raised concerning the warrant 
for each of the first two of these three assertions. But the main difficul- 
ty, and the one I wish to stress, arises out of the concatenation of the 
three and may be put in the form of the question: If the first two are 
true, what warrant is there for the third? What is the ground of the 
the dialectical development here? 

Apparently, there is none. If both realism and idealism are strictly 
unsupported, empirically and logically, where is the “demand” to go 
beyond them? And if each is irrefutable, why is not such a demand 
illusory? Under these conditions strictly construed a dialectical syn- 
thesis would be impossible: the two postulates in question were then 
not “dialectical opposites” and the only combination of them would be 
by way of addition which itself were quite arbitrary. The conditions, 
in short, exclude the “necessity” of dialectical transcendence. 

Nor does the author’s reply satisfactorily meet the objection. “The 
question concerns what has been described as the peculiar significance 
of knowledge. If, in order to retain that significance, the minimal 
postulates of both realism and idealism must be retained and ‘held 
together,’ then, since they are the conditions of an intelligible theory of 
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knowledge, the criterion here applied is that of intelligibility, and the 
‘must’ is such as arises only out of this demand” (pp. 159-160). But 
the question remains why these postulates must be held together in 
order to retain the “peculiar significance” of knowledge. What is that 
“peculiar significance” and what ground for the synthesis does it pro- 
vide? Whence does this demand of intelligibility derive its compulsion? 

Two answers are given to this question, and they are difficult to 
reconcile. One is that the demand is ultimately grounded in “ideals 
implicit in our reason as such” (p. 141), and the other is that it is 
grounded in the nature of knowledge as “genuine” — knowledge, that 
is, as res completa. These answers are exhibited in detail in two em- 
phases which run throughout the author’s analysis, one the emphasis 
on “reason” as in principle determinable without reference to “being” 
and the other the emphasis on “reason” as determinable only within 
that reference. And they are linked with two views of value. One 
emphasis is consonant with the basic doctrine of the iriseparability of 
intelligibility and value, taken in the sense of the statement “the idea 
of a res completa wholly devoid of value is ultimately unintelligible” 
(p. 64), and the other with the so-called “axiom of intelligibility” — 
the doctrine of “the inseparability of value and being” (p. 255). The 
first of these two emphases stresses the demand of “reason as such,” 
the second that of ratio est capabilis; and the one tends to exclude the 
other. Both function in the author’s argument, however, with the 
result that there is serious confusion in the mind of his reader as to 
what in the end is mainly said. 

The chief verbal culprits here are “meaning” and “value.” In the 
course of the argument, each of these is used in different senses ac- 
cording as the emphasis of the moment is on “intention” (meaning) 
and “‘significance” (value) or on what is intended (the meaningful) 
and what is significant (the valuable) ; and both are endowed with an 
ontological reference, despite the denial that they have any commerce 
with “entities called propositions” (p. 128). Nor is the relation be- 
tween them clearly stated. A distinction is drawn between “lower or 
physical values” and “higher or spiritual values” and also between 
“practical values” and “theoretical values,’ but the sense in which 
they may be said to be meaningful is not made clear. It is, indeed, 
asserted that “the higher or spiritual values...give meaning to the 
lower” (p. 129), but what “gives meaning” to the scale of values thus 
presupposed we are not told ; nor are we told whether or in what sense 
the “practical” and the “theoretical” values are meaningful, save 
through such a vague statement as “meaning is inseparable from inten- 


tion, with its reference to value” (p. 129), or how they are related to 
each other. 


The confusion thus exhibited is, unfortunately, carried over into 
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the discussion of dialectic. Dialectic is, rightly in my opinion, identified 
with the “explication of meanings in discourse.” But what is under- 
stood by the phrase “meanings in discourse” varies. Sometimes it re- 
fers to “meanings” as they function in the metalanguage as contrasted 
with the object language — in the present instance, the “meanings” of 
the dialectician who is “beyond realism and idealism” as contrasted 
with the “meanings” of either the realist or the idealist. At other times 
it refers to “meanings” as they function in the object language but 
discoursed about in the metalanguage — the “meanings” of realist and 
idealist as viewed by the dialectician. It is the first reference that in- 
dulges in talk about a “change of venue” or a “higher court” when 
appeal is made to dialectic, as if logical and empirical criteria were 
left behind. The second reference speaks in such a statement as “Dialec- 
tic,...far from doing violence to either experience or logic, is rather 
necessary for the understanding and interpretation of both....It is 
thus in a very real sense an extension of both experience and logic...” 
(p. 132). 

There is no doubt, however, that the author’s case rests primarily 
on the second interpretation. And so resting, it seems to me on solid 
ground, however weakened by too persistent use of the first. As a 
matter of historical fact, the dispute between epistemological realists 
and idealists concerns “the necessary presuppositions of genuine 
knowledge.” It is also true that the controversy centers about two 
“meanings” of knowledge. But the second assertion must not be so 
interpreted as to negate the first. The two “meanings” of knowledge 
are that of the realist and that of the idealist, not those of the dialecti- 
cian as distinguished from these, and each is oriented toward what are 
held to be the conditions under which knowledge is possible. These 
conditions are not “meanings” but, supposedly, a state of affairs. It is 
in this reference that each of the two “meanings” in controversy must 
be judged. Thus, when appeal is made to the “higher court” of dialec- 
tic the “world of fact” is not thereupon deserted or “logic” ruled out. 
It may, indeed, be the case that in this court procedures are such that 
“empirical” and “logical” criteria, as narrowly construed nowadays in 
certain quarters, do not apply and the criterion of “intelligibility” must 
be invoked. And I agree with the author that such is the case. But if 
intelligibility is inseparably linked with “being,” as asserted, it remains 
amenable to empirical and logical considerations and is not determin- 
able a priori. Dialectic has to do with “our meanings in discourse” as 
they are exhibited within the cognitive enterprise — that is, as mean- 
ing situations involving a context, factual or other, with reference to 
which alone the “meanings” in question are determinable. If, for ex- 
ample, it is “untrue to say that the two propositions that the object of 
knowledge is independent and that this object is dependent are in logi- 
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cal contradiction” or that “independence and dependence are mutually 
exclusive facts” (p. 136), this is not because the two notions (whether 
“facts” or not) have not on occasion been so defined as to render them 
mutually exclusive and the two propositions contradictory, but solely 
because such a definition is disallowed by a supposedly more nearly 
adequate analysis of the factual context involved. To sunder the 
“meanings in discourse” from this contextual reference, as is done if 
the “meanings” are abstracted from the object language, is to make of 
dialectic a logomachy which can be of concern only to those who hap- 
pen to be interested in playing the game. 

That this abstraction plays an important role in the author’s analysis 
is, I think, clearly exhibited in his discussion of the dialectic of ideal- 
ism. Thus, for example, he asserts : “The immediate purpose of knowl- 
edge is to be true to something beyond itself, but its purpose is also to 
find that something intelligible... .It is true that mind-independence 
in the sense of the independence of the consequences of thought is the 
condition of judgments being true or false, but it is just as certain 
that if these consequences are wholly irrelevant to my ideals of mean- 
ing and rationality, the very notions of true and false lose all meaning” 
(pp. 140-141). Unless the abstraction in question is assumed, it would 
seem that “the purpose of knowledge to be true to something beyond 
itself” is identical with its “purpose” to find it intelligible, or that, if 
the consequences of thought are “wholly irrelevant to my ideals of 
meaning and rationality,” the trouble lies with my ideals rather than 
with the notions of true and false. Surely, from the standpoint of the 
knower in question, the quest for “truth” is the quest for “intelligibil- 
ity”; and, if the consequences of thought are those of the thinker in 
question, they could not be “wholly irrelevant” to his ideals of meaning 
and rationality unless he were much more thoughtless than we usually 
suppose any serious thinker to be. 

There is, of course, the other emphasis in the author’s analysis which 
negates this abstraction, and in this respect the analysis seem to me 
sound. But there is also this emphasis and, unfortunately, it is the main 
support of his argument for idealism. What is of present concern, 
however, is his effort to have it both ways. The confusion involved 
darkens his analysis and leaves his argument, if not without founda- 
tion, at least quite unstable. 

G. Watts CUNNINGHAM 
Cornell University 
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A HISTORY OF MODERN PHILOSOPHY. By Frepverick 
Mayer. New York, American Book Company, 1951. Pp. xiv, 658. 
$5.25. 


This voluminous textbook is crammed with facts about the philoso- 
phers’ careers and publications, rough sketches of their cultural situ- 
ations, statements of their principal doctrines, and advice as to “just 
what exact significance” these doctrines have. The entire period from 
the Renaissance to the present is treated, with, understandably, some 
skimping on the developments of the past fifty years or so. The num- 
ber of persons — philosophers, scientists, artists — who are discussed 
or mentioned is enormous and, I should think, a bit intimidating to 
the student. He will need a cool head to prevent being bewildered by 
the mass of miscellaneous information set before him. 

It seems to me that this book could best be used in a survey course 
intended for the student who knows no philosophy but who wishes 
to enrich his general fund of knowledge by receiving some impressions 
of what the modern philosophers were talking about. Such a student 
can find here what he needs: large-scale, rather vague outlines of the 
systems of the major thinkers and thumbnail characterizations of 
scores of others, all laid out neatly and, as such things go, clearly. 
Emerson’s ethics he will have in a nutshell: “In ethics he stressed the 
reality of moral ideals. Thus he avoided a naturalistic emphasis” (p. 
521). Peirce on pragmatism is even easier: “Peirce interpreted prag- 
matism as a method whereby ideas can be made clear, not a utilitarian 
technique” (p. 528). As to Telesio’s theory of knowledge: “In his 
epistemological theory, Telesio is important because he stressed sense 
experience. In this respect he is again distinguished from Aristotle, 
who believed in the power of reason” (p. 61). 

There are drawbacks to using the text for a history of philosophy 
course serving students who are fairly seriously interested in philoso- 
phy. A number of the salient ideas and arguments of the modern peri- 
od are slighted or omitted. Here, for example, is the entire account of 
Hume's “incisive analysis” of causality : 


First, cause and effect have a temporal relationship; second, the cause precedes 
the effect. Fire is followed by smoke ; swimming in icy water during the winter is 
usually followed by a cold. But there is no necessity in these relationships. This 
reasoning contradicts the popular notion, one which was also held by many phi- 
losophers, that there is a necessary logical relationship between cause and effect. 
Cause and effect, Hume thought, are based only on a psychological factor. Our 
mind is in the habit of experiencing certain effects from certain causes. The 
external events are united by this operation of our mind, which trusts in the 
uniformity of nature (pp. 221-222). 


Kant’s transcendental deduction of the categories is presented in three 
baffling paragraphs, one of which is a brief quotation from Kant. 
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Hobbes’s justification of the authority of the sovereign is hardly sug- 
gested. 

In general, perhaps because he is overanxious not to go too deep, 
Mayer fails to go deep enough. The discussion is always in the simplest 
terms (excepting only labels such as “ontological” and “rationalistic,” 
words which, indeed, are probably meant here to be simple terms) ; 
and great effort is exerted to avoid raising technical philosophical 
issues. All in all it is pretty thin gruel. 


W. E. SCHLARETZKI 
Oklahoma A & M College 


A HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHICAL SYSTEMS. Edited by VEr- 
GIL1Ius Ferm. New York, Philosophical Library, 1950. Pp. vii, 642. 
$6.00. 


This book is a series of summaries, by many hands, “qualified in the 
particular field or subject upon which they have written,” of past and 
present philosophical movements. It contains forty-seven essays, cov- 
ering the range of philosophical speculation from ancient Zoroastrian- 
ism and Buddhism to Existentialism and contemporary schools of logic 
and logical analysis. It is a “co-operative” history of philosophy. 

In a short review it is impossible to deal with the technical merits 
of each of these many essays; I shall therefore confine my remarks to 
the merits of the book as a whole by asking why it was ever brought 
to the press. 

“There are many excellent texts in the history of philosophy,” the 
editor informs us (p. v), and good encyclopedias contain authoritative 
articles on individual philosophers and philosophical movements. But 
“it is becoming increasingly clear that no one historian can be expected 
to deal with the whole range of philosophic thought in full competence 
where the specialization of scholarship is bringing to light fresh data 
and interpretations and in view of the many ramifications of the com- 
plicated subject-matter. ...A cooperative volume thus justifies itself” 
(ibid.). This may be so, but in the opinion of this reviewer this does 
not justify this particular co-operative volume. 

The essays which it comprises are on an average of thirteen pages 
in length, including footnotes and bibliographies, and the majority of 
them deal with systems or movements which simply cannot be handled 
adequately in so short a space, such that the scholarly advantages 
which the editor claims for these essays can be exhibited. The result is 
not more than a mediocre encyclopedia, although the editor claims that 
“the purport of this volume. ..is not encyclopedic but rather to give 
an historical sense and appreciation of systems” (p. vi). The “histori- 
cal sense and appreciation of systems” are simply not conveyed. Most 
of the essays tend either toward a catalogue of names (cf. especially 
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Chapter XXVII!), dates, and movements within movements — which 
certainly is not enough to give an historical sense — or toward un- 
enlightening generalizations on a rich body of material (cf. especially 
Chapters XIX, XX, XXIII, and XLIV) — which is far from produc- 
ing an appreciation of systems. Some of the authors are aware of the 
limitations imposed upon them and convey a sense of understandable 
frustration in the face of their assignments. But the purposes of the 
book are not realized, and therefore it is a failure. There are any num- 
ber of single histories of philosophy and encyclopedias which better 
realize the purposes of this volume. There are, however, several es- 
says in this book which are worthwhile: Chapters iii, xiii, xiv, xviii, 
XXV, XXXii, and xxxvii. 
WittiaM KENNICK 

Oberlin College 


GESCHIEDENIS DER WIJSBEGEERTE (HISTORY OF PHI- 
LOSOPHY ).¥erste Band : Inleiding en Geschiedenis der Grieksche 
Wijsbegeerte vOdr Platoon en Aristoteles (Introduction and His- 
tory of Greek Philosophy before Plato and Aristotle). By D. H. 
TH. VOLLENHOVEN. Franeker, The Netherlands, T. Wever, 1950. 
Pp. 618. 25 Guilders. 


This is the first volume of a projected history of Western philoso- 
phy in nine volumes, to be followed, if practicable, by a tenth volume 
on Eastern philosophy. The author is Professor of Philosophy at the 
Free University (Calvinist) of Amsterdam and is one of the leading 
exponents and historians of Calvinistic thought. The approach is that 
of the Calvinist, namely, that the ultimate meaning of human life — 
and thus of philosophy — is to be found in its relation to God. The 
history of philosophy must therefore be interpreted in terms of the 
relation of philosophy to Divine Revelation. An acceptable synthesis of 
philosophy and Revelation is attained only when the authority of 
Revelation is acknowledged and the concept of Revelation is given the 
place in philosophy which it requires for itself. Except in scattered 
instances, philosophy has not done this. The history of philosophy, 
for the most part, reveals unconscious disregard or deliberate neglect 
of Revelation. Only in the early Christian and medieval periods were 
there systematic attempts at some kind of philosophical, synthesis. 

Accepting the accomplishment of such a synthesis as the funda- 
mental task of philosophy, the author divides its history into the 
periods before, during, and after the emergence and development of 
this “philosophy of synthesis” (pp. 18-19). The first period, from c. 
700 B.C. to c. A.D. 40, “encompasses the history of philosophy before the 
revival of knowledge of the Gospel outside of Israel, a time during 
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which philosophy was strongly pagan in character” (p. 19). The sec- 
ond period, from c. A.D. 40 to the later Humanism, is characterized by 
systematic attempts to combine the philosophical interpretation of ex- 
istence in the light of the Gospel with the various philosophies of 
paganism. Philosophy in the third (modern) period, is dominated by 
the conviction that such a synthesis is not possible and is accordingly 
characterized by the independent development of both pro-Scriptural 
and anti-Scriptural philosophies. 

The author prepares the reader for the detailed analysis of ancient 
philosophy by means of topical characterizations of the philosophical 
movements, first of the entire first period (700 B.c. to A.D. 40) and 
then, more specifically, of the subperiod, 700 B.c. to 322 B.c. with which 
this volume is concerned. These characterizations indicate how posi- 
tively and consistently the author’s interpretations and evaluations will 
be determined by his commitment to Calvinistic theocentrism. For 
example: Of the three kinds of being, sovereign God, effective law, 
and the cosmos, ancient philosophy, according to the author, failed to 
recognize the first, in consequence of which its ontology was doomed 
to be incomplete (p. 26). In subsequent distinctions and classifications, 
the author proceeds from this assumption. He begins by dividing the 
philosophers of this subperiod into those who conceive the law to be 
within the cosmos and those who conceive the law to be outside of the 
cosmos. (For reasons that do not seem entirely convincing to this 
reviewer, he calls the former nonrealists and the latter realists.) 
Among the nonrealists he distinguishes between those who. hold that 
the law is resident in the subject (subjectivists) and those who hold it 
to be resident in the object (objectivists). The philosophers con- 
sidered in this volume are then discussed under the following three 
headings, and in the order indicated: Subjectivism before Socrates ; 
Objectivism, inclusive of Socrates ; and Subjectivism after Socrates. 

There is space here only for some general remarks on this impres- 
sive study. The author tends to pursue differentiation and classification 
to a point at which it becomes very difficult to apprehend the system 
as a whole. This becomes the more obvious when one studies the tabu- 
lar summary enclosed in a pocket on the inside of the book cover. This 
criticism seems justified even if it is accepted that this is a reference 
work for specialists and not a textbook for students. The author’s 
emphases are often untraditional and his terminology occasionally so, 
but these are not faults if, as is usually the case, clear and cogent 
reasons for this are advanced. This reviewer thinks that the author 
has, however, made the mistake of underrating the scope and influ- 
ence of the consideration given the knowledge problem during this 
period. This clearly is a work of substantial scholarship, representing 
many years of study and preparation. It is carefully documented from 
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primary sources and standard commentators. The author is to be con- 
gratulated on the publication of this initial volume. 

The reader, even if he disagrees with the author, will have some- 
thing of a novel experience. Philosophers are usually concerned with 
finding a place for everything, including God, in their systems. Here 
is a history of philosophy which assumes that the greatest problem of 
the philosopher is to determine where philosophy — and the philoso- 
pher — belongs. Here is a history of philosophy which is wholly com- 
mitted to a philosophy of the history of philosophy. 


MARTEN TEN Hoor 
University of Alabama 


REFORMATIE EN SCHOLASTIEK IN DE WIJSBEGEERTE. 
Boek I: Het Grieksche Voorspel. By H. Dooyeweerp. Franeker, 
The Netherlands, T. Wever, 1949. Pp. 496. 20 Guilders. 


The Greek Prelude, an apt designation of the character of the pres- 
ent work, is the first volume of a projected trilogy entitled Reforma- 
tion and Scholasticism in Philosophy. This work promises to be not 
only a supplement to the author’s earlier trilogy, The Philosophy of 
the Idea of Law, but a new exposition of the Reformed philosophy 
developed at the Free University of Amsterdam in recent decades. A 
radical critique of the synthesis motif of Scholasticism in both Roman 
Catholic and Protestant thought is envisaged in the projected second 
volume. The work will conclude with an exposition of the author’s 
philosophical anthropology, in which he rejects the traditional Scho- 
lastic dichotomy of rational soul and body in favor of a distinction be- 
tween the heart as religious root of human existence and the temporal 
functions issuing from that center. 

To those who lack an understanding of Aristotle, Scholasticism is 
unintelligible. Aristotle, in turn, cannot be understood without refer- 
ence to his predecessors. Hence, it should not occasion surprise that 
Dooyeweerd devotes the present volume largely to a consideration of 
the pre-Platonics and Plato. Greek philosophy is found to be rooted 
in a basic motif of a dialectically religious character, the motif of form 
and matter. These polar opposites correspond to the Apollonian and 
Dionysian aspects of Greek religion respectively. The execution of this 
plan of interpreting Greek philosophy in the light of its religious roots 
involves a number of interesting details of exegesis. Far from regard- 
ing Parmenides as a materialist, Dooyeweerd understands him to 
identify Being with the supersensible principle of divine form, while 
in Heraclitus the matter principle of eternal flux is explicitly deified. 
The detailed analysis of the tensions between the form and matter 
principles in Plato’s major dialogues is conducted in a masterly fashion. 
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Of greatest import, however, for purposes of philosophical inter- 
pretation is the opening introductory section (pp. 17-64), in which 
Dooyeweerd sets forth the four basic religious motives in the develop- 
ment of Western philosophy. These are: (1) Form and Matter in 
Greek philosophy; (2) The Scriptural motif of Creation, Fall, and 
Redemption ; (3) The Scholastic synthesis motif of Nature and Grace, 
in which the Greek and Biblical motives are combined ; (4) The Mod- 
ern humanistic motif of Nature and Freedom, which attempts to bring 
all earlier motives to a “diesseitige” religious synthesis concentrated 
on human personality. With the exception of the second motif, these 
religious themes exhibit a dialectical structure, i.e., a basic polar op- 
position of religious character entailing insoluble antinomies. This 
religious dialectic, not to be confused with legitimate theoretical dia- 
lectic, arises from the absolutizing of some phase of finitude, in con- 
sequence of which another phase (or phases) arises with similarly 
absolute pretensions. 

A careful study of Dooyeweerd’s work will prove rewarding to the 
student of the history of ideas. 


WILLIAM YouNG 
Butler University 


LIBERTAS AS A POLITICAL IDEA AT ROME DURING 
THE LATE REPUBLIC AND EARLY PRINCIPATE. By Cu. 


Wirszvupsskti. London and New York, Cambridge University Press, 
1950. Pp. xii, 182. $3.00. 


It is refreshing to read an essay on political ideas distinguished both 
by precision of thought and clarity of expression. The author begins 
by analyzing what Republican writers meant by libertas and explains 
how it differed essentially from the Greek concepts of eleutheria and 
isonomia, as well as from the modern connotations attaching to the 
word “liberty.” Libertas, he points out (p. 6), was “not an innate 
faculty or right of man but the sum of civic rights granted by the laws 
of Rome” ; and again (p. 30), “libertas, while it falls short of democra- 
cy and egalitarianism, means freedom from absolutism, and the enjoy- 
ment of personal liberties under the rule of law.” But, to understand 
the political history of the later Roman Republic, certain other terms 
call for definition. As Mr. Wirzubski shows, the most important were 
dignitas which, as it depended on the holding of public office, was 
characteristic of the governing, that is, the senatorial class, and the 
auctoritas of the individual which was derived from his dignitas. Hav- 
ing defined his terms as precisely as the ancient sources allow, Mr. 
Wirszubski proceeds to trace, with special reference to libertas and 
dignitas, first, the struggle between optimates and populares, and then 
the manner in which these two concepts were gradually modified under 
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Augustus and his successors to the end of the first century after Christ. 

A great merit of this book is the skill with which the author, though 
dealing with a well worn — some would say, hackneyed — theme, suc- 
ceeds in infusing life and fresh interest into it. This is partly because 
he has not been afraid to take issue with some recent interpretations, 
partly because he has himself contributed a substantial amount of sound 
constructive criticism. Thus, his treatment of the senatus consultum 
ultimum, his analysis of the Augustan principate, in which he effective- 
ly disposes of those who would see it either as a dyarchy or as a 
restoration of the Republican regime, and his discussion of senatorial 
opposition under the Julio-Claudian and Flavian emperors, are es- 
pecially good. But indeed the whole book is marked by great penetra- 
tion and provokes thought, though one may disagree here and there 
on a particular point. 


As the author has brought out so well the effect of the military 
usurpations during the last fifty years of the Republic, it is surprising 
that he virtually ignores this factor when he deals with the period from 
Augustus to Trajan. And yet both the praetorian guard and ambitious 
governors of imperial provinces had a major share in undermining the 
settlement of Augustus after his time. And was it not this very danger 
which Nerva and his successors sought to meet by adopting as their 
political heirs men of military and administrative experience? When 
Mr. Wirszubski observes (p. 157) that adoption outside the family 
was foreshadowed by Galba, does he not forget Agrippa? It is true 
that Agrippa’s adoption was accompanied by his marriage to Augustus’ 
daughter Julia; but he had already been invested with exceptional 
powers in 23 B.c. when Augustus was dangerously ill. In discussing the 
prosecution of Helvidius Priscus, Mr. Wirszubski has overlooked the 
story in Arrian’s Discourses of Epictetus (i, 2, 19 ff.). According to 
this, Helvidius’ root offence was that he absented himself from meet- 
ings of the senate and when ordered to attend insisted that he would 
speak his real mind. Thus Epictetus supports the Latin authorities 
against Dio; and this evidence is of great value, because probably he 
was already in Rome at the time of Helvidius’ disgrace and was there- 
fore a contemporary witness. That the observations of Maternus in 
Tacitus’ Dialogus represent the historian’s own views is a common 
assumption against which your reviewer has protested elsewhere (The 
Greater Roman Historians, p. 117) ; and, indeed, the pages (160 ff.) 
in which Mr. Wirszubski tries to prove the consistency of Tacitus’ 
political views, though ingenious, form one of the few unconvincing 
passages in his book. The equation of libertas with the Greek parrhesia 
in post-Augustan writers may be noted in connection with Mr. Wirs- 
zubski’s remarks on page 13; compare the excellent note by C. W. 
Mooney in his edition of Suetonius (on Vespasian 13, 1). On the doc- 
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trine of Natural Law in Cicero’s time and after (cf. pp. 84 ff.) see now 
Ernst Levy’s “Natural Law in Roman Thought” in Studia et Docu- 
menta Historiae et Iuris (Rome, 1949), pages I-23. 


M. L. W. LatstNER 


Cornell University 


LEIBNIZ. Selections. Edited by Puttie P. Wiener. New York, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1951. Pp. li, 606. $1.75. 


Within the compass of one volume, and for the first time in English, 
there now exists a representative selection of Leibniz’ works. The 
range of topics discussed is as extensive as that of Leibniz’ own in- 
terests and accomplishments. Nearly half of the works selected have 
not been translated before. The translations of Latta, Duncan, and 
Langley have been revised. Although the reader may object to the 
choice and the rather confusing arrangement of the selections, he can- 
not fail to be grateful to Professor Wiener for making available to the 
English-reading world this useful selection of Leibniz’ works. 

Those who with Russell and Couturat see the origin of Leibniz’ 
philosophy in his early logical investigations will be pleased to find a 
collection of papers, dated from 1669 to 1712, dealing with the art of 
combinations, general science, the universal characteristic, the art of 
discovery, the geometrical method in philosophy, the principles of a 
logical calculus, and the logic of probabilities. And those who with 
Latta, Cassirer, and Joseph emphasize Leibniz’ criticisms of the con- 
temporary accounts of matter will find papers in which he attacks the 
Cartesians, the atomists, and Newton. 

In the editor’s introduction Leibniz is portrayed as a man of the 
most varied interests: “lawyer, scientist, inventor, diplomat, poet, phi- 
lologist, logician, moralist, theologian, and philosopher who religious- 
ty defended the cultivation of reason” —a man who could honestly 
say, “I value any sort of discoveries in whatever subject-matter there 
is, and I see that usually it is for lack of knowing the relations and 
consequences of things that people turn their backs on the works and 
concerns of others, a sure indication of pettiness of mind.” To take 
account of the impressive scope of Leibniz’ thought and action, Pro- 
fessor Wiener has chosen to include some writings that are of more 
biographical or historical than philosophical interest (for example, 
proposals for the formation of academies and exhibitions). 

The selections are divided into four parts. The first (“On Method”) 
contains some of the papers on the basis of which Couturat constructed 
his interpretation of Leibniz’ philosophy. Nearly all of the papers in 
this section have not been previously translated. 

In the second part (“First Principles: Foundations of the Sciences”’) 
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there are Leibniz’ criticisms of the contemporary accounts of matter, 
motion, and force. Some of the ideas discussed in these papers are the 
Cartesian view that the essence of matter is extension, the dispute 
about the conservation of motion or force, the occasionalist doctrine 
of causation, and the theory of absolute space. Also, since the first 
principles or foundations of the sciences are metaphysical in nature on 
Leibniz’ view, there are selections that concern the principles of pleni- 
tude, of continuity, of identity, of sufficient reason, and of pre- 
established harmony. That these should appear here rather than in the 
next section devoted to epistemology and metaphysics is an indication 
of the arbitrariness of Professor Wiener’s system of classification. 

The longer works in the third section (“Theory of Knowledge 
and Metaphysics”) are the Discourse on Metaphysics; a judiciously 
pruned version of the New Essays; a brief selection from the The- 
odicy; the Principles of Nature and Grace; and the Monadology. 
Among the shorter works are several in which Leibniz states his criti- 
cisms of the systems of Malebranche and Spinoza. A valuable addition 
to this section would have been selections from the correspondence 
with Arnauld. (A very short extract from these letters is included in 
the second section.) 

The fourth part (“Ethics, Law, and Civilization”) contains papers 
on a variety of subjects — practical proposals for the advancement of 


knowledge, ethical definitions, legal rights, and justice. 


The Leibniz selections are a welcome addition to the Scribner’s 
Modern Student’s Library. 


Wits DoNEY 
Cornell University 


PLATO’S THEORY OF IDEAS. By Sir Davin Ross. Oxford, 
Clarendon Press, 1951. Pp. vi, 252. 18/-. 


Sir David’s judgement on Plato’s theory of Ideas is the same as 
Aristotle’s. He holds that there are universals, and that the theory of 
Ideas essentially consists in pointing out that there are universals and 
what their nature is; but Plato separated universals from particulars 
and gave them a transcendent position, and this was a mistake. 


The obvious objection to positing universals is that the vast majority 
of general words are ambiguous and work on some principle other 
than just referring to the same quality every time they are correctly 
used. The word “red’’, for example, does not seem to be the name of 
a quality, for it is correctly applied both to scarlets and to carmines, 
which differ in quality. The same sort of thing seems to be true of the 
word “scarlet” also, though there may be no common words to indicate 
the different qualities to which the word “scarlet” is correctly applied. 
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It seems impossible to find or invent a color word which cannot be 
correctly applied to more than one color. 


On this matter Sir David Ross writes early in his book that “Plato 
was alive to the possibility of ambiguity in the meaning of a name. But 
apparently he regarded this as only occurring somewhat rarely, and 
was not fully alive to the varying shades of meaning which even the 
most seemingly innocent word may have” (p. 12). But Sir David 
gives the matter no further discussion. He does not seem to regard it 
as a serious difficulty for the theory that there are universals. And 
near the end of his book he writes : 


The essence of the theory of Ideas lay in the conscious recognition of the fact 
that there is a class of entities, for which the best name is probably “universals”, 
that are entirely different from sensible things. Any use of language involves the 
recognition, either conscious or unconscious, of the fact that there are such 
entities ; for every word used, except proper names — every abstract noun, every 
general noun, every adjective, every verb, even every pronoun and every preposi- 
tion — is a name for something of which there are or may be instances (p. 225). 


This attitude toward the hypothesis of universals contrasts strongly 
with the attitude of disregarding it altogether except for occasionally 
remarking that of course it is false. The latter attitude is much com- 
moner than Sir David Ross’s among philosophers today. I venture to 
suggest that both attitudes are too uncompromising, and that we need 
studies which, on the one hand, admit and explore the basic ambigui- 


ties of general words far more than is done by Plato or Ross or even 
Aristotle, but, on the other hand, also admit and explore the facts that 
(1) there seems to be no reason why an identical specific quality 
should not occur in two different regions of space-time, and (2) there 
seems to be no reason why a general word should not be appointed to 
be the name of such an identical specific quality. I did not succeed in 
writing my Definition without assuming universals (disguised under 
the pseudonyms of “general things” and “forms’’); and I doubt 
whether it can be done. I suspect that those who repudiate universals 
altogether thereby prevent themselves from expounding certain topics, 
such as definition, which are nevertheless worth expounding. A good 
start upon such a study might perhaps be made by examining Ralph 
W. Church’s neglected discussion of universals in the first hundred 
pages of his Essay on Critical Appreciation (London: Allen & Unwin, 
1938). 

Sir David Ross believes that Plato’s views developed and changed 
in the course of his career. He accordingly puts his account of Plato’s 
theory of Ideas in the form of a history, and devotes his first chapter 
to adopting a view on the order in which the dialogues were written. 
He accepts the Hippias Major as a genuine work, and places it after 
the Euthyphro and before the Meno. He places the Symposium, the 
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Phaedo, and the Republic, after Plato’s first visit to Sicily and the 
foundation of the Academy. He places the Phaedrus next after the 
Republic, and before the Parmenides and the Theaetetus. He places 
the Philebus after the Timaeus and the Critias. 


Sir David finds no great difference between the words “‘eldos’’ and 
“idéa’’. ‘Plato not seldom uses both words in their original meaning 
‘visible form’; . . . he uses both words in various non-technical senses 
in which they had been used by earlier writers, and . . . he uses both 
words in the two technical senses of ‘Idea’ and ‘class’ ’’ (p. 15). 

The early dialogues treat “the Ideas as being immanent in particu- 
lar things” (p. 21), though the Symposium has some suggestion of 
transcendence, and the Cratylus contains “the first distinct appearance 
...of the argument from the existence of knowledge to the existence of 
unchangeable, non-sensible objects” (pp. 20-21). In the Phaedo’s 
doctrine of reminiscence “Plato first expresses a clear belief in the 
separate existence of Ideas ; and that goes naturally with his beginning 
to adopt the language of resemblance, though he retains the language 
of participation, to express the relation of sensible things to Ideas” 
(p. 25). In the Phaedo “Plato, apparently for the first time, notices 
the existence of pairs of Ideas related as genus and species” (p. 33). 
In this dialogue, also, “we can in all probability find the origin of 
Aristotle’s discovery of the syllogism”, as Shorey pointed out (p. 34). 

In the Republic the Idea of good is not God. We can only conjecture 
how Plato thought that the Idea of good gave to the objects of knowl- 
edge their truth, and to him who knows them his power of knowing. 
Perhaps he thought of all the Ideas ‘“‘as types of excellence, as species 
(we may perhaps say) of the great generic Idea of excellence itself, 
and as intelligible only in the light of that Idea” (p. 43). 

Plato “insists on the necessity of diagrams for the study of geome- 
try” (p. 48). He holds that the practicing mathematician finds it 
“selfevident that every whole number must be either odd or even”, 
etc., and “Plato’s account of the procedure of mathematics in this 
respect is certainly correct” (p. 51). In connecting this to the other 
character of mathematics (that it uses images), Plato may have meant 
that “the mathematician is so much tied to the use of visible diagrams 
that he is prevented from apprehending in their purity the real objects 
of his study” (p. 52). In the Republic Plato does not think that the 
objects of mathematics are “intermediates” between Ideas and things. 
If he had thought so he would have said so plainly, for “anyone who is 
familiar with Plato’s writings knows that he is nothing if not explicit” 
(p. 59)- 

“The main purpose of the [Line] is to throw light on the nature of 
philosophy in contrast with science”’ (p. 69). ““The distinction between 
eixagia and mioris is introduced not for its own sake but to throw 
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light on that between dcavoia and vdnorts” (p.77). “The passage of 
summary [517] on the whole refers back to the Sun passage and not 
to the Line passage”’ (p. 71). “‘In Plato’s final interpretation . . . there 
is no distinction in the cave symbol answering to the distinction be- 
tween eixagia and wiotts”’ (p. 75). 

In interpreting the Parmenides Sir David Ross defends the view 
of Grote that the second part is intended as training in argument. He 
holds that the upshot of the first part of the dialogue is that the theory 
of Ideas is fundamentally true, but “has been proclaimed without that 
regard to precision of thought which only a training in dialectic can 
give” (p. 91). The Theaetetus is devoted to establishing the foundation 
on which the theory of Ideas is built, namely “the assumption that 
knowledge exists, and is something quite different from sensation and 
from opinion” (p. 101). “Thus, while the dialogue is concerned not 
with metaphysics but with epistemology, it furnishes the strongest 
argument Plato gives anywhere for the foundation of his metaphysical 
theory” (p. 103). 

The Sophist does not ascribe change and life to the Ideas. Plato 
“says, in effect, that knowledge implies minds that are real and subject 
to change, and objects (the Ideas) that are real and not subject to 
change” (p. 110). The “highest kinds”, whose “communion” this 
dialogue discusses, are Ideas. So are the “units” of the Philebus. In 
the Philebus the fourfold division into Limit, Unlimited, Mixture, and 
Cause, is an analysis of changing things, and hence none of the four is 
the Ideas. 

Professor Cherniss has failed to establish his paradox that Aristotle 
knew no unwritten doctrines of Plato. “There is no real evidence that 
there was a later theory of Ideas in which Plato denied the existence 
of Ideas which he had earlier recognized. ...The fullest list of types 
of Idea to be found anywhere in Plato is in one of his latest writings, 
the Seventh Letter” (p. 175). 

- Sir David discusses at great length the question “how Plato gen- 
erated the ideal numbers”, and concludes that “in Plato’s generation 
of the ideal numbers the One answers exactly to the ‘limit’ of the 
Philebus, and the great and small to the ‘unlimited’ of the Philebus. 
The successive numbers were the result of successive applications of 
limit or definiteness to unlimited plurality” (pp. 204-205). (Though 
he does not say so, this answer seems to involve that Plato did not 
“oenerate” the numbers in the sense of indicating some mathematical 
procedure by which you arrived at each number in turn, but merely 
analysed the numbers into a “limit” and an “unlimited”.) “It is prob- 
able...that Plato did not identify the Ideas with numbers, but only 
assigned numbers to Ideas; i.e. he regarded some Ideas as monadic, 
others as dyadic, and so on” (p. 218). “Plato connected a particular 
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Idea with a particular number when he thought that the Idea included 
a definite number of elements in its being” (p. 219). Thus the theory 
of Idea-Numbers “is by no means the wild phantasy which at first 
sight it seems to be; in it Plato was in fact only carrying the effort of 
abstraction to a farther point than it had already been carried in ab- 
stracting Ideas from sense-particulars” (p. 220). 

“Plato did not, as Aristotle says, use the same participant in his con- 
struction of the ideal numbers and in his construction of sensible 
things, but in the one case indefinite plurality and in the other indefinite 
extension” (pp. 222-223). 

While in the early dialogues it was Plato’s “main purpose to affirm 
the existence of Ideas, in the period which lasted from the Phaedrus 
to the Philebus his main object was to assert the importance of dis- 
covering the relations between them” (p. 241). He never ceased to 
believe in the Ideas. But in his later period, at least, he is far from 
making them “the be-all and the end-all of his philosophy” (p. 239). 
At the end of his life the Idea of One took the central place formerly 
occupied by the Idea of Good (p. 243). It had become a fundamental 
feature of his system that unity entails goodness (p. 244). 

Where Sir David covers the same ground as I did in my Plato’s 
Earlier Dialectic and in my articles on the Parmenides, he adopts, I 
am delighted to find, for the most part the same view. I wish he had 


also adopted (p. 52) my account (PED, pp. 161-162) of the connec- 
tion between the two characters which the Divided Line attributes to 
mathematics. 


On the question whether mathematics could according to Plato be- 
come dialectical, Sir David Ross in one place adopts the same view as 
myself: “[Plato] thinks...of the two parts of the ideal world as... 
sufficiently alike and connected to be ultimately studied by the one 
method of dialectic” (p. 64). In another place, however, Sir David 
seems to contradict himself and me, for he writes: “The Forms [of 
the third section] can only be studied with the help of sensible exam- 
ples” (p. 80). I think that the former statement is shown to be more 
likely by the discussion in my PED (pp. 209-213), and that the latter 
statement is inconsistent with it because of the “only”. 

In one place Sir David holds that ‘‘attempts to find a substantially 
wider range for eixagia than Plato distinctly assigns to it are mis- 
taken’”’ (p.68 ). Yet he writes that, in the account of art in Republic X, 
“we can hardly doubt that [Plato] means to tell us that the contem- 
plation of artistic objects is a form of ¢ixagia; and this betokens a 
considerable extension of the meaning of the term” (p. 78). I think 
that the first of these statements is correct, and the second is in- 
compatible with it. 

Is it correct to write of ‘‘eixagia in its ordinary sense (=‘conjec- 
ture’)’’ (p. 67)? I suggest that we hardly know that this word had 
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any ordinary sense in Plato’s day, and that still less do we know 
what its ordinary sense was if it had any. It occurs only three times 
in Plato (except for the spurious Sisyphus) ; and all of these are in the 
Republic and refer to one and the same technical point in the Divided 
Line. Outside Plato, Liddell and Scott give only two occurrences 
that may be contemporary with or earlier than Plato, one in Xeno- 
phon’s Memoirs and one in Hippocrates’ On Diseases. Two instances 
are not much on which to base a theory of the ordinary sense of a 
word, or even a theory that it was an ordinary word at all. But the 
situation is worse than this; for according to Liddell and Scott the 
word has a different sense in each of these two instances: in one it 
means conjecture and in the other it means making a likeness. From 
these facts it seems probable that, even if the word “‘icasia”’ did exist 
as an ordinary word in Plato’s time, we do not know what its meaning 
was. In any case, it seems most likely that the word has here a techni- 
cal sense invented by Plato for a special purpose, and is in fact, as 
Adam said, in this connection a new coinage of Plato’s. 

It therefore seems that our best course is to ask what a contem- 
porary of Plato would have thought the word meant if he came 
across it in Plato for the first time. He would have two pieces of 
evidence on which to base his interpretation. First he would have 
the common Greek verb ‘‘eixafw’’. Second he would have the frame- 
work of the Line, which would tell him that “‘icasia’? must mean 
some kind of cognition, and furthermore a cognition having some 
relation to ‘‘icons’”’ or likenesses. Now the common verb “eixafw’’ 
had, according to Liddell and Scott, three common senses. The first 
of these, “‘make an image of”, was noncognitive and therefore ex- 
cluded by the tenor of the Line. The other two were ‘‘compare or 
liken’”’ and “infer from comparison or guess’’. If, as seems probable, 
this is all that Plato’s reader had to go on, then surely the strange 
word “‘icasia’’ would, in the context of the Line, make him think, 
not of mistaking an image for an original (as the prisoners did in the 
cave), but of inferring the nature of an original from an image of it, 
as I do if I try to recognize a man behind my back by looking at his 
reflection in a lake before me. 

Shadows and reflections thus both are and are not the objects of 
icasia. They are not the objects which icasia tries to grasp; but they 
are the means through which icasia tries to grasp its object. And this, 
I think, is on the whole the view that Sir David holds, though he does 
not distinguish as clearly as can be between mistaking images for 
originals and using images as a means of learning about originals. 

The book is not so easy to read as it would have been if Sir David 
had offered no argument or evidence for his views, or if he had disre- 
garded the views of other scholars, or if he had dealt with a less obscure 
and difficult subject ; but it has as much clarity as can be achieved in a 
conscientious and responsible treatment of an obscure matter. There 
can be no doubt that it is the most useful account of Plato’s theory of 
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Ideas that we have. It is eminently judicious and eminently reason- 
able, master of all relevant information and wholly uncluttered by 
irrelevant information, critical and philosophic. The combination of 
excellent scholarship with excellent philosophic power and eminent 
impartiality is very rare; but it is necessary to the just interpretation 
of a very great and very distant philosopher, and it is here provided. 


RICHARD RoBINSON 
Oriel College, Oxford 


MAN IN HIS PRIDE. A Study in the Political Philosophy of Thu- 
cydides and Plato. By Davip GrENE. Chicago, University of Chicago 
Press, 1950. Pp. xix, 256.:$4.00. 


In his Preface Mr. Grene modestly disclaims any intention of treat- 
ing Thucydides and Plato in the “orthodox” manner. His intent, rath- 
er, is “to establish for each a kind of intellectual personality, complete, 
alive and individual,” and in this way to bring to life for us the Athens 
to which they belonged. To the extent that such a task is possible in a 
book as brief as this one, he has been successful. He expresses himself 
easily and gracefully, and, if he does not contribute much to our knowl- 
edge either of Thucydides or of Plato in the “orthodox” sense, he suc- 
ceeds in evoking, in large part through the sinuosity of his own style, 


some of that resilience and strength which characterized the period of 
which he writes. 


A book of this sort cannot fail to provoke criticism from “orthodox” 
quarters, but unfortunately only one such criticism, touching the 
author’s interpretation of the later development of Plato’s thought, 
may be made here. His thesis is that this development is marked by 
“a gradually declining interest in all practical activities and the emer- 
gence of a new and almost entirely mystical conception of intellectual 
work” — a view which, as he rightly points out, is in direct opposition 
to the conventional one which sees in the later dialogues a growing 
concern with problems of a logical, scientific, and (in the Laws at any 
rate) “practical” nature. This latter view, he holds, is based upon 
“alleged Platonic ‘doctrines’ found in Aristotle and not obtainable 
from the dialogues, upon accounts of alleged Platonic ‘lectures on 
philosophy,’ and upon ingenious interpretations of the Sophist and 
Statesman and equally ingenious misinterpretations of the Timaeus.” 
But it has been shown, Mr. Grene argues, that Aristotle had no sources 
to draw upon for Plato’s views other than the dialogues we possess, 
and there is little or no evidence of any formal instruction by Plato in 
the Academy. Hence the conventional view, based upon these errone- 
ous assumptions, collapses. Two criticisms suggest themselves at once. 
First, it is by no means clear that these assumptions are in fact er- 
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roneous. Mr. Cherniss, in The Riddle of the Early Academy, has ar- 
gued most ingeniously that they are; but it can by no stretch of the 
imagination be maintained that the considerations urged by him 
amount, as Mr. Grene suggests, to “conclusive proof.’ Second, it 
should be pointed out that the conventional view of the later dialogues 
is based, not upon such assumptions, but upon a consideration of the 
dialogues themselves. If these have been misinterpreted, as Mr. Grene 
suggests, what is required is a re-examination of them, and no such 
re-examination is supplied in the present book. 


Joun M. Rosrnson 
University of Maryland 


ETHICS AND SOCIETY. An Appraisal of Social Ideals. By Met- 
vIn Raper. New York, Henry Holt, 1950. Pp. xii, gor. $3.25. 


This is an essay on the ethical basis of the good society. It involves 
both a critical survey of classical doctrines and a positive advocacy of 
a liberal, equalitarian concept of social welfare based on the interest 
theory of value. Modestly addressed not to the specialist, but to the 
“student and general reader,” it is well adapted to its purpose. It is 


not cluttered up with technicalities, yet is equally free from the popu- 
larizer’s tendency to camouflage difficulties with pretty phrases. Its 


organization is as purposeful and compact as its style is serious and 
lucid. The polemical encounter with “formalistic” views in Part One 
leads to the exposition of the author’s doctrine of the good and the 
right in Part Two and thence to a discussion of the moral ideals of 
social democracy and of its relevant alternatives in Part Three. 


Quite apart from its value for the author’s primary audience, there 
is a good deal here to engage the attention of his philosophical col- 
leagues. In his discussion of Marx, for example, there is a fresh and 
stimulating elucidation of the concepts of “‘self-alienation” and “‘fetish- 
ism” which certainly form the core of Marx’s moral critique of bour- 
geois society yet rarely get attention in current discussions. Equally 
helpful is his protest against the confusion between planning and regi- 
mentation, so widespread not only in Chamber of Commerce sloganolo- 
gy but also in certain writers of the highest intellectual eminence. It 
would be hard, I think, to improve on Professor Rader’s statement of 
the central problem of a free society in our time as that of attaining 
“organized freedom and free organization” (p. 294). 

Of the questions it will raise the most obvious is the propriety of 
stretching the meaning of “formalism” to take in theories so bel- 
ligerently anti-Kantian as those of evolutionary naturalism and 
Nietzsche. More serious are the problems that cluster around the 
author's interest theory of welfare. To charge him with failure to get 
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to the bottom of this extremely difficult matter would be sheer pedantry 
in view of the limited scope of this essay. But it may not be unjust to 
call attention to the sort of question which arises directly from his own 
exposition of the theory. 


The central question for an interest theory of value is whether moral 
goodness is to be construed in terms of the fulfillment of morally un- 
qualified or morally qualified interests. Professor Perry, the major 
exponent of the interest theory, argues for unqualified interest as the 
constituent of “generic” value, and organized fulfillment of such in- 
terest as the differentia of moral value. In Perry’s General Theory of 
Value the consistency of this scheme is spoiled, to the great improve- 
ment of its moral adequacy, by the “Postulate of Concurrence,” which 
goes a long way beyond the avowedly quantitative criteria to which the 
theory is logically committed. Professor Rader does much the same 
thing in this book and, like Perry, he too seems unaware of the implied 
theoretical difficulties. Thus though he defines good as “the fulfilment 
of interests” (e.g., p. 213), he also asserts that “the good. . .involves 
both the qualitative enrichment and the quantitative fulfilment of in- 
terests” (p. 204). This suggests a departure reminiscent of John 
Stuart Mill’s famous deviation. A similar shift is suggested in the re- 
peated assertion that “cultivation,” no less than fulfillment, of interests 
is constitutive of moral goodness. Cultivation is a normative term, 


implying, I take it, not just more but better interest — better in respect 
of conduciveness to the realization of “the fundamental sides of human 
nature” (p. 204) within the context of a community of self-determining 


wills. Can the interest theory without modification do justice to this 
> 
norm: 


Grecory VLASTOS 
Cornell University 


SOCIAL PHILOSOPHIES OF AN AGE OF CRISIS. By Pitt- 
rim A. Soroxkrn. Boston, Beacon Press, 1950. Pp. xii, 345. $4.00. 


As Sorokin points out, times of crisis have always generated serious 
reflections on man’s destiny. The twentieth century has seen an un- 
usual number of attempts to discern man’s destiny in the light of a 
philosophy of history. Sorokin believes that in the light of the recent 
serious efforts to interpret history certain valid conclusions may now 
be reached. 

Part One of the book contains an outline of selected modern social 
philosophies. Sorokin chooses for consideration those which appear 
to him “to be the most symptomatic, original, and influential for our 
age” (p. 9). “Part Two is devoted to a criticism of the main short- 
comings of all these theories.”” And “Part Three is an attempt to sum 
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up the main points of agreement in all these theories and to indicate 
their valid contributions” (ibid.). 


To this reviewer the most valuable part of the book is to be found in 
the summaries of several aesthetic interpretations of history together 
with summaries of the views of Danilevsky, Spengler, Toynbee, Schu- 
bart, Berdyaev, Northrop, Kroeber, and Schweitzer. (There is no 
consideration of Marx.) At the risk of being labeled a “noisy” critic 
(see p. 337) I venture to suggest that one not already convinced of the 
soundness of Sorokin’s own reading of history may remain uncon- 
vinced about the validity of the conclusions reached in this book. 
Put bluntly, the criterion for sorting out valid and invalid elements 
in the several interpretations considered appears to be their agreement 
or disagreement with Sorokin’s own views. 


Sorokin claims that the agreement among authors “so radically dif- 
ferent in their basic premises, methodologies, and factual material as 
well as in personal mentalities and temperaments” is strong evidence 
of the validity of the points agreed upon (cf. p. 275; also p. 321). This 
claim is extremely questionable on the face of it. It is thoroughly 
vitiated when it is'noted that there was general agreement on the 
linear interpretation of history during the last three centuries. Further 
Sorokin urges that this agreement was due to a dominate sensate cul- 
ture and that with the decline of such culture “all varieties of linear 


interpretations are bound to decline and give place to a cyclical, escha- 
tological, or creatively fluctuating conception of historical processes” 
(pp. 279-280; italics mine). 

This book is provocative rather than definite in any sense. Before 
any definitive interpretation of history may be established several 
fundamental problems must be dealt with more satisfactorily. Only 
two can be mentioned here. 


Since “what is creative depends upon our criteria” (p. 263), it 
would seem that all interpretations must be one-sided. To avoid this 
difficulty Sorokin proposes to interpret history from a higher stand- 
point which transcends and embraces all other standpoints. But to 
invoke the goddess of “truly unbiased scientific knowledge” (p. 265) 
is merely to change the location of the problem of values. It does not 
resolve it but obscures it. 

Equally obscure is the epistemology which would justify “Integral 
cognition and the Integral system of truth.” Without being eclectic it 
is somehow supposed to combine three ways of cognition (sensory, 
rational, and superrational and supersensory), three systems of truth 
and aspects of the Manifold Infinity (cf. Ch. xiii). 


Joun W. BiytH 
Hamilton College 
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NIETZSCHE. Philosopher, Psychologist, Antichrist. By WALTER A. 
KAUFMANN. Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1950. Pp. xii, 
410. $6.00. 


Taken all in all, this is one of the best expositions of Nietzsche’s 
philosophy I know of. It is generally sympathetic, positive, and con- 
structive. If it errs in softening down some extreme lines of thought 
and patent inconsistencies, it does this to a far less degree than other 
writers have done the opposite. And in my opinion Mr. Kaufmann is 
profoundly right in ascribing central importance to Nietzsche’s many- 
sided effort to show the way toward “‘an eventual synthesis of art and 
philosophy, even as tragedy itself was for him a synthesis of Apollo and 
Dionysus” (p. 346). This means, among other things, and above all, 
really viewing the world as “an aesthetic phenomenon” — Nietzsche’s 
phrase — and looking upon science, religion, morality, and man him- 
self and his destiny, in the light of that central vision. Other studies of 
this thinker either omit entirely, bury in a maze of heterogeneous ideas, 
or pay too scant attention to the import and implications of this ab- 
solutely basic theme, and hence result in more or less distorted and 
one-sided interpretations. In particular, one gets the impression from 
the average account of Nietzsche’s thought that his main interest, to 
which all else is subordinate, falls within the field of moral philosophy 
and specific ethical values, whereas in reality the way in which Nietz- 
sche deals with such matters is determined primarily by his profound 
preoccupation with the aesthetic theme. Just as other philosophers have 
proclaimed their adhesion to, and have attempted to justify, a philoso- 
phy centered upon, and more or less completely formulated in terms 
of, the concepts and findings of natural science, so Nietzsche was a man 
inspired in his speculations by the creative artist’s vision, as he under- 
stood and interpreted it. 

Another distinguishing feature of this book is the depiction of Nietz- 
sche’s relations with other philosophers, artists, and great men. The 
author maintains, as against many other students, that Nietzsche ac- 
tually and always regarded Socrates as the ideal philosopher, and the 
“art” of dialectic, with its antithetical motif, as a main source of philo- 
sophical insight. Instead of singling out Schopenhauer as the one 
predecessor exerting the most decisive influence, he is here presented 
as only one among many thinkers who at certain stages strongly im- 
pressed Nietzsche. 

It is notorious that Nietzsche took a perverse delight in so formu- 
lating such doctrines as that of the will to power, of the superman, and 
of the repudiation of Christian morality, that he deliberately antago- 
nized, as it were, even the most sympathetically disposed critics. All 
the more merit, therefore, is due a commentator who successfully 
disregards the provocations, in order to make out what he conceives 
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to be Nietzsche’s real teaching, and to stress whatever seems to him of 
positive worth therein. Mr. Kaufmann shows conclusively that the 
Nazis perverted that teaching for their own nefarious ends; and he 
suggests that the superman, for example, is really an ideal personifi- 
cation of the Nietzschean concept of the creative, dedicated artist- 
philosopher. 

There remains, of course, the big question, whether it is possible 
really to effect such a synthesis as Nietzsche was striving for, but at 
best only partially succeeded in attaining, of art and philosophy, of the 
artist and the philosopher. And as a corollary to this question, does 
the cultural dynamics, or the dynamics of culture, which is proclaimed 
as the practical outcome of the theoretical synthesis, really recommend 
itself as an adequate vehicle for the satisfaction of man’s most basic 
needs and aspirations? Mr. Kaufmann raises these questions rather 
by implication than directly, and evidently does not consider it within 
his province as an expositor and interpreter explicitly and fully to 
answer them. In a tantalizingly brief “Epilogue” to his book, he fal- 
teringly concludes with the assertion that at least Nietzsche’s ideas 
have exerted an “incredible influence,” and convey some sort of a 
message to all men. 


H. R. SMart 
Cornell University 


A CRITIQUE OF JEAN-PAUL SARTRE’S ONTOLOGY. Uni- 
versity of Nebraska Studies, New Series No. 6. By Maurice 
NaTanson. Lincoln, University of Nebraska Press, 1951. Pp. vi, 
136. Paper covers. $1.00. 


The aim of this work is “to unquote ‘existentialism’ by considering it 
as technical ontology” rather than as “literature or quasi-philosophy.” 
Sartre is taken seriously as a technical philosopher who is seeking “to 
determine the nature of Being via an investigation of man’s Being, 
thus indebting himself to Heidegger, and to determine the complete 
expression of phenomenology, thus indebting himself to Husserl and 
Hegel.”” Mr. Natanson is chiefly concerned with such questions as 
whether phenomenology is a generalized form of Kantianism and 
whether Husserl’s phenomenology can be expanded into an ontology. 
Or, as he expresses it, whether Sartre’s “Copernican revolution” at 
the ontological level presents any advance over Kant’s at the episte- 
mological level. 

He grants that L’Etre et le Néant, to which he devotes his attention 
almost exclusively, is marked by an “involved and often tangled line 
of argument” expressed in prose of a “horrifying quality” with “seem- 
ingly endless sentences and ambiguous repetitions.” Nevertheless he 
extracts from this “strange new language” a relatively lucid account 
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of the pour-soi in its dialectical conflict and liaison with the en-soi. 
Although Sartre’s subtitle is “Essay in Phenomenological Ontology,” 
his method may be characterized only as “quasi-phenomenological and 
intuitive” in the sense that ontological truths directly “reveal” them- 
selves. This confines Sartre to an “exploration of the subject-pole of 
experience” and prevents him from having any “precise methodology.” 
Mr. Natanson defends Sartre from criticisms by Emmanuel Mounier 
and V. J. McGill and yet finds himself obliged to declare that “the 
lexical conclusion to Sartre’s own ontology is an unbridgeable dual- 
ism” (p. 92). 

[Through his] abandonment of true Husserlian phenomenology, Sartre invali- 
dates his inquiry and the resultant ontology, because of the lack of a clear and 
consistent method. Sartre is drawn from ontological to psychological analysis 
and thus fails to present a clear theory of proof. Without such a theory of proof 
Sartre’s ontology is left wide open to the attacks of positivism: the general 


charge being that Sartrean terminology is meaningless and Sartre’s problem a 
“pseudo-problem” (pp. 105-106). 


Nevertheless the author regards “Sartre’s place in perennial philoso- 
phy assured in the sense that he raises again the great metaphysical 
question of Being” (p. 110). “Sartre’s shortcomings have thus pre- 
pared the way for advance beyond quasi-phenomenological ontology.” 
He has returned us “to the nexus of philosophical problems concerned 
with the ultimate isomorphism between human subjectivity and human 
reality” (p. 114). It is for someone with a surer grasp of method than 
Sartre to rescue metaphysics from the void to which its contemporary 
detractors consign it. 


Harotp A, LARRABEE 
Union College 


THE HERMIT PHILOSOPHER OF LIENDO. By I. K. Ste- 


PHENS. Dallas, Southern Methodist University Press, 1951. Pp. x, 
402. $5.00. 


Designed as companion volume to Morris Keeton’s recently pub- 
lished The Philosophy of Edmund Montgomery, this book is a 
comprehensive biography of the little-known Texas philosopher and 
biologist, Edmund Montgomery (1835-1911). It is the story of a 
lifetime devoted to the attempt to develop and obtain recognition 
for a nonmechanistic, organic interpretation of cell life, and a com- 
plete philosophical system erected on this foundation. 

Montgomery was well prepared for the task he set himself. Although 
a native of Scotland, he received most of his education in Germany, 
where, stimulated by the rising interest in experimental science, he 
took a degree in medicine as preparation for a scientific career. Medical 
training in Germany at mid-century was not restrictive, and Mont- 
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gomery had the opportunity while enrolled at Heidelberg to study 
philosophy with Christian Kapp, Ludwig Feuerbach, Jacob Mole- 
schott, and Kuno Fischer. But it was at Bonn a few years later, study- 
ing under Helmholz, that Montgomery apparently obtained the basic 
idea that an epistemology could be based in biological theory. His 
medical training completed, Montgomery moved to London, obtaining 
a hospital appointment which permitted him to pursue his biological 
research. His first major work, a criticism on physiological grounds 
of Kant’s epistemology, was published in Germany in 1871 and at- 
tracted considerable attention there. But by this time the peripatetic 
Montgomery was already en route to the United States in an effort 
to relieve his poor health with a more favorable climate, settling first 
in Thomasville, Georgia, shortly afterwards at Liendo plantation near 
Hempstead, Texas. At Liendo, in spite of serious financial difficulties, 
illness, and intellectual isolation, Montgomery produced a large num- 
ber of articles and several books. His contributions were received with 
respect : Peirce, James, Hodgson, Hans Driesch, and many others were 
impressed by the originality of his ideas; but the widespread accept- 
ance that he had expected was not forthcoming. His final, most system- 
atic undertaking, Philosophical Problems in the Light of Vital Organi- 
zation (1907), was almost completely ignored. 

Professor Stephens tells this rather sad story of Montgomery’s 
philosophical career with understanding and sympathy. But perhaps 
the story would not be worth telling without the addition of two other 
quite fascinating elements, Montgomery’s relationship with his con- 
siderably more famous wife, the sculptoress, Elisabet Ney, and their 
attempt to adjust themselves to the wholly alien, nonintellectual atmos- 
phere of southeast Texas. It is of interest that after many years of 
deliberate social isolation both Montgomery and his wife came to take 
an active part in Texas affairs, he in local politics,-she as sculptor of 
Texas notables. 


DANIEL KADING 
University of Texas 


THE TEACHING OF PHILOSOPHY. The Proceedings and Ad- 
dresses of the Conference on the Teaching of Philosophy, Western 
Reserve University, October 14-15, 1949. Edited by FReperick P. 
Harris. Cleveland, 1950. Pp. v, 92. No price given. 


The aims and methods of teaching courses in philosophy have been 
increasingly discussed in recent years at meetings of professional 
philosophers, and fruitful reports on a number of experiments have 
been made. Here we have the addresses and ensuing discussions given 
at a two-day conference entirely devoted to this theme, and attended 
by approximately two-hundred participants. One of the motives for 
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such a conference is the growing importance of philosophy in the 
college curricula. 

The twenty-seven papers and discussions center upon the courses 
of the undergraduate level, particularly: Introduction to Philosophy, 
Ethics, Logic and Scientific Method, and the History of Philosophy. 
All these are considered by teachers of competent experience and are 
introduced by six stimulating addresses on the general subject of phi- 
losophy teaching. 

The best that a reviewer can do in a brief space is to call attention 
to some of the major emphases common to most of the discussions : 

These major emphases are ; 

(1) Philosophy courses must be made practical, “functional.” They 
must deal with the “chief questions vital to the strategy of one’s life 
and basic to human interests.” 

(2) Philosophy must be taught with reference to “current problems 
that press for solution.” This is an important part of education for 
citizenship. 

(3) Where possible, the “Socratic” method should be used, rather 
than the lecture method. “The formal lecture-text-quiz-final method is 
practically a thing of the past.” We must adopt a maieutic pedagogy. 
True, this can be directly applied only to small classes. “It is impossi- 
ble to Socratize five-hundred students all at once.” Yet, we can adapt 
this method to larger classes, where the “problem-discussion-case 
method” may be used. We may encourage controversy on the problems 
raised, above all, we may encourage the students’ individual thinking. 

(4) The student should be urged to consult the original sources and 
to cultivate the library habit. 

The bibliography accompanying the papers is very valuable. The 
proceedings should be studied by every philosophy teacher who cares 
to improve his technique. It is to be hoped that further symposia on 
this subject will be planned. Jay Wituram Hupson 
University of Missouri 
Stephens College 


HISTORY, ITS PURPOSE AND METHOD. By G. J. Renter. 
Boston, Beacon Press, 1950. Pp. 272. $3.00. 


This introduction to history is written in the spirit of Anglo-Saxon 
pragmatism. Throughout the book emphasis is placed on the role of 
action and of the practical function of thinking in the life of individuals 
and of social groups. As a rule, thinking is not only unnecessary but it 
stands in the way of action. At those times when the demands of action 
require that we “stop to think” reasoning calls upon the stored experi- 
ences of the past. Since societies have no organic memories, social 
action must be illuminated by narratives of past experiences. It is the 
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purpose of history, and, therefore the task of the historian, to supply 
this “story of the experiences of men living in civilized societies.” The 
function of the historian is to tell and retell this story for successive 
generations, at once maintaining his own intellectual honesty — a task 
which the author regards as more important for the historian than for 
the scientist — and fulfilling his social function by telling the story 
required by society ; but it is not his function to explain the past, for 
history is neither sociology nor philosophy. 

We come to know the past by moving from traces to events. Here 
the basic problem of the historian is methodological; and, for Mr. 
Renier, the method of history is pragmatism. The second part of the 
volume presents an interesting account of the problems and steps in- 
volved in detecting and discovering the importance of traces ; the role 
of hypothesis and of judicious guessing, the similarity of the problem 
of historian and scientist in making evident the meaning of data useful 
in the organization of knowledge is made clear. While the problem of 
the historian, who cannot submit his conclusions to the test of experi- 
ence, is not the same as that of the scientist, who can, the method of 
science, pragmatism, is the same for both. 

Having defined history in Part One and elucidated its method in 
Part Two, the book closes with a third part on “telling the story.” 
This illuminates the historian’s task and sketches the standards by 
which he must work. 

A brief review permits no extended criticism. However, two bases 
for criticism may be suggested. First, it is difficult to see how Mr. 
Renier’s criteria for the historian’s task allow him consistently to 
criticize as he does those whose writing places them to the right or the 
left of his own position historiographically and politically. If a historian 
must tell his story in terms of personal integrity and of what society 
requires, these criteria preclude criticism of that story on the basis of 
the very pragmatism which Mr. Renier defends. The Marxist historian 
tells his story for the same pragmatically defensible reasons that any 
other historian tells his story. Second, the role of self-corrective skepti- 
cism and of probability in reflective or scientific methods is recog- 
nized by others than pragmatists. Therefore, although the methods of 
science are consistent with a pragmatic interpretation of history, one is 
not obliged to be a pragmatist to be a competent and useful historian. 
The historian moves from traces to events: but no useful knowledge 
can come from this movement unless the traces are truly traces of 
events which were really events. Pragmatic relativism may not have the 
whole truth despite its utility. The historian must measure the probable 
truth of his findings by the adequacy of evidences as well as by per- 
sonal integrity and social demand. 


Merritt H. Moore 
Knox College 
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NATURE, MAN, AND GOD. Ottver L. Retser. Pittsburgh, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh Press, 1951. Pp ii, 152. Lithoprint. $2.00. 


In this collection of ten essays Professor Reiser attempts “a synthe- 
sis of pantheism and scientific humanism.” He regards the humanism 
of Dewey, Hook, Lamont, and others as superficial because it has lost 
contact with the pantheistic insights of natural science. This defect is 
corrected by postulating : 

1. There is a universal guiding field of influence, closer in nature to the cosmic 
fire (intelligent energy) of the Stoics than to the Creator in the orthodox 


interpretation of Genesis, which gives coherent form to the evolving realities in 
space and time. 


2. Human consciousness, in its awareness, its time-spanning properties, and 
its purposiveness, is an expression or epitome of this cosmic energy (or form- 
producing field) ...(p. 24). 


The style of writing and, in some respects, the ideas are reminiscent 
of Emerson’s Oversoul. One might say that it is the Oversoul sup- 
plemented by the fashionable scientific phrases of our time. The last 
chapter consists of eight poems that are much better poetry than 
philosophers usually write. The earlier chapters, though not printed 
in the form of poetry, contain many poetical passages. Several of the 
essays are not so much an argument as a statement of creed. The re- 
viewer hesitates to criticize the creedal part of the book, because ob- 
jecting to a creed is a bit like objecting to a man’s affection for his 
family or finding fault with his metabolic rate. Comment may more 
profitably deal with the relation of Dr. Reiser’s beliefs to cultural and 
political conflicts, a subject on which he has much to say. 


The author describes the contemporary conflicts between scientists 
and institutional religion, between unions and managers, between Oc- 
cident and Orient, and between America and the Soviet Union. Re- 
jecting the extreme forms of cultural pluralism and cultural monism, 
he finds in UNESCO and other co-operative efforts some encourage- 
ment for believing that an evolution is taking place. He discerns evi- 
dence of a movement from fear to freedom-seeking creativity, from 
provincialism to planetary planning. The assumptions of the conflicting 
ideologies do not seem to be completely incompatible, and the author 
thinks it is time to try for reconciliation. 

Two proposals are made for action. One is the establishment of a 
world university, in which scholars from the U.S.A., the U.S.S.R., 
and other countries would collaborate in a search for universal truth. 
The second proposal is “the greatest experiment in all history.” 
What would happen if all the members of the human race were to think the same 
thought, do the same act, at the same time, around the world’s great circles? 


It would be as if, at some agreed upon time, a kind of planetary hour of sunrise 
for mankind, all men on this terrestrial globe were to turn to a universal Mecca, 
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hearken to the prayerful message of a sort of “Polar Muezzin” at the roof of 
the world. This would be a universal invocation — for the first time in history 
(pp. 120-121). 


Some of the recent applications of mathematics to subjects other than 
physics are said somehow to show that this experiment might produce 
radio mutations in the chromosomes and thus take the next step in 
evolution. Somehow, the experiment would settle the issue between 
Lysenko and Weissmann-Morgan genetics (p. 141). 

In reading these amazing proposals, the reviewer was reminded of 
Robert Owen. In 1817, Owen became the center of a tumultuous agita- 
tion for a ten-hour law for children and for government measures to 
reduce unemployment. The crisis mounted and even the British Cabi- 
net was worried. Owen agreed to address a mass meeting in London. 
When he reached the platform, the entire nation was waiting for his 
unorthodox proposals. But, instead of outlining a legislative program, 
Owen denounced the prevailing religious beliefs. To the end of his 
life, Owen believed that in this moment of truth “the victory,” how- 
ever much it might be delayed, had been assured. The comparison of 
Reiser’s experiment and Owen’s moment of truth is, of course, not 
intended as a comparison of the actions proposed but of their concep- 
tion of the role of ideas in human affairs. 


It would be philosophically treasonable to suggest that philosophical 
ideas do not influence political and economic events. And the gravity 
of world conditions calls for bold imagination. Yet, it may be doubted 
that philosophical and imaginative ideas can have as direct an effect 
upon peoples and rulers as Reiser anticipates. Reiser builds up his 
hopes by distinguishing between the essentials on which there are 
relatively fewer differences and the nonessentials on which men dis- 
agree. Thus, he contrasts God and the ideas or symbols of God, theolo- 
gy-and the life of spiritual movement, some scientists’ conception of 
scientific business and science itself, men and archetypal man, the 
features of communism and capitalism and the patterns of culture 
toward which different societies may move. This is, indeed, the way 
Socrates taught men to negotiate. Radio mutations aside, the reason 
for not expecting one grand slam resolution of human conflicts is that 
more than one thinker can make such distinctions for the purpose of 
supporting more than one partisan program. 

A brief review cannot do justice to Professor Reiser’s exposition 
of harmonic analysis, cortico-thalamic integration, etc. The book is 
notable for the variety of ideas that are related in one way or another 
to the project of establishing a mediating ground between “the atheism 
of Russian communism and the theistic supernaturalism of the capi- 
talistic-democratic countries.” The purpose of the project will com- 
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mand respect, except from those who regard the Communist rulers 
as men who, like the Nazis, use ideas but do not stand for ideas. 


Wayne A. R: Leys 
Roosevelt College 


CLASSIC AMERICAN PHILOSOPHERS. Edited by Max H. 
Fiscu et al., New York, Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc. 1951. Pp. 
X, 493. $4.75. 


The general editor tells us that the reason for putting out this col- 
lection is that we may have in one volume selections from the writers 
who make up a classic period in American philosophy. “We call a 
period classic,” Professor Fisch writes, “in the sense that the leading 
philosophic tendencies of the culture in which it arises reach within it 
a fulness of expression, a mutual definition, a synthesis or equilibrium, 
and a permanent embodiment in texts which rapidly acquire the status 
of a canon....” I have no notion at all of what that sentence means, 
but the philosophers included are Peirce, James, Royce, Santayana, 
Dewey, and Whitehead. 

In the general introduction Professor Fisch tries to show that there 
are common traits and common influences present among all these 
thinkers. I think he fails with Santayana and especially with White- 
head. He does not even carry his editors with him, for Professor Rice 
holds that Santayana has been insensitive to the traditionally prag- 
matic and idealistic aspects of our national genius (p. 257), and Pro- 
fessor Lowe tells us that Whitehead’s philosophy cannot be accurately 
represented as the joint influence of recent thinkers upon him; rather 
it is Plato who has had the greatest influence (p. 417). 

I conclude that the justification for including these men in one book 
is that they have all taught or written in America in the last fifty years 
or so. Santayana, Whitehead, and James are presented to us in ex- 
cerpts covering many phases of their thought; the selections from 
Peirce, Royce, and Dewey are longer and cover fewer topics. I cannot 
discover that there has been anything done to select materials that will 
show the relations among these men or their handling of the same 
topics. Except for the introduction to Dewey, which is primarily 
biographical, a good brief statement of the philosopher’s views pre- 
cedes each set of selections. 


PauL WELSH 
Duke University 
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PLATO’S LIFE AND THOUGHT. By R. S. Bruck. Boston, 
Beacon Press, 1951. Pp. 200. $2.50. 


First published in England in 1949, this little book is a useful intro- 
duction to Plato. The writer has a sound knowledge of the sources, 
seems well read in the modern literature, and writes clearly and sim- 
ply. He adds an excellent translation of the Seventh Letter. My main 
criticisms would be, first, that the author hardly does justice to the 
pre-Socratic background, so essential to a true estimate of Plato’s 
place in the history of thought; secondly, that his discussion of the 
more dubious features of the master’s doctrine is not wholly free from 
apologetics. 


GREGORY VLASTOS 


Cornell University 





BOOKS RECEIVED 


(Listing does not preclude subsequent review.) 


OUR AGE OF UNREASON. A Study of the Irrational Forces in Social Life. 
By Franz ALEXANDER. Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott Co., 1951. Pp. 338. $4.50. 


CARTESIAN STUDIES. By Apert G. A. Batz. New York, Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1951. Pp. viii, 328. $4.50. 

CRISIS AND HOPE IN AMERICAN EDUCATION. By Rosert ULIcu. 
Boston, Beacon Press, 1951. Pp. xiv, 235. $3.75. 


THE SOCIOLOGY OF KNOWLEDGE. Its Structure and Its Relation to the 
Philosophy of Knowledge. A Critical Analysis of the Systems of Karl Mann- 
heim and Pitirim A. Sorokin. By Jacques J. Maguet. Translated by JoHNn 
F. Locke, with a Preface by F. S. C. NortHrop. Boston, Beacon Press, 1951. 
Pp. xx, 318. $5.00. 


FUNCTIONAL LOGIC. By Joun H. Metzer. Dubuque, Iowa, Wm. C. Brown 
Co., 1951. Pp. viii, 110. $3.75. 


PARADOX AND NIRVANA. A Study of Religious Ultimates with Special 


Reference to Burmese Buddhism. By Ropert Lawson Swater. Chicago, Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1951. Pp. xii, 145. $4.00. 


THE COMMUNIST PROBLEM IN AMERICA. A Book of Readings. Edited 
by Epwarp E. Parmer. New York, Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1951. Pp. xvi, 
496. $2.50.— Selections from communist writings and writings about com- 
munism, designed to give students or the general reader an understanding of its 
theory and practice. They refer chiefly to communism in the United States. 


LEVIATHAN AND NATURAL LAW. By F. LyMan WInpotpn. Princeton, 
Princeton University Press, 1951. Pp. xii, 147. $2.50.—An examination of 


legal positivism and of natural law, designed to soften the contrast between 
them. ‘ 


THE DAWN OF PHILOSOPHY. By Georc Miscu. Edited in English by 
R. F. C. Hutt. Cambridge, Massachusetts, Harvard University Press, 1951. 
Pp. xiv, 333. $4.50.— An attempt to describe the factors in Indian, Chinese, 
and Greek history which explain the rise of philosophy in those three areas 
and the form it took in each. 


THE LOGIC OF LIBERTY. Reflections and Rejoinders. By Micnaet Po- 
LANYI. Chicago, University of Chicago Press, 1951. Pp. viii, 206. $4.00. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHICAL 
ASSOCIATION. Volume XXV. The Nature of Man. Edited by Caries 
A. Hart. Washington, D.C., Catholic University of America, 1951. Pp. ii, 219. 
No price given. 
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THE UNIVERSE IN SPACE AND TIME. By Samuet JouNn bE Younc. 
East Peoria, Illinois, S. J. De Young Print Shop, 1951. Pp. 27. No price given. 


THE RESTLESS UNIVERSE. By Max Born. Figures by Otto Koenics- 
BERGER. Authorized translation by W1niFrRED M. Deans. New York, Dover 
Publications, Inc., 1951. Pp. x, 315. $3.95. 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF LOVE ACCORDING TO ST. BONAVENTURE. 
Franciscan Institute Publications, Philosophy Series, No. 6. By Rosert P. 
Prentice. St. Bonaventure, New York, The Franciscan Institute, 1951. Pp. 
xiv, 136. $2.00. 


WALTER BURLEIGH: DE PURITATE ARTIS LOGICAE. Edited by 


PHILoTHEUS BoEeHNER. St. Bonaventure, New York, The Franciscan Institute, 
1951. Pp. xvi, 115. $1.50. 


A BELIEVING JEW. By Mitton Sternserc. Compiled posthumously by his 
wife, Epira A. Sternsperc. New York, Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1951. Pp. 318. 
$3.50. 


THE CONDUCT OF LIFE. By Lewts Mumrorp. New York, Harcourt, Brace 
& Co., 1951. Pp. x, 342. $5.00. 


THE ASCENT TO TRUTH. By Tuomas Merton. New York, Harcourt, 
Brace & Co., 1951. Pp. x, 342. $3.50. 


ACROSS WORLD FRONTIERS. By Tuomas W. Lamont. New York, Har- 
court, Brace & Co., 1951. Pp. x, 278. $3.50. 


RADHAKRISHNAN. Comparative Studies in Philosophy Presented in Honour 
of His Sixtieth Birthday. By W. R. Ince, L. P. Jacks, M. Hrrryanna, E. A. 
Burtt, and P. T. Rayu. New York, Harper & Bros., 1951. Pp. 408. $5.00. 


TYPES OF RELIGIOUS PHILOSOPHY. 2d ed. By Epwin A. Burtt. New 
York, Harper & Bros., 1951. Pp. xii, 468. $4.50. 


POSITIVISM. A Study in Human Understanding. By RicHarp von MISEs. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, Harvard University Press, 1951. Pp. xii, 404. $6.00. 


PHILOSOPHY IN A NEW KEY. A Study in the Symbolism of Reason, Rite, 
and Art. By SusANNE K. LANGER. Cambridge, Massachusetts, Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, 1951. Pp. xviii, 313. $4.75. — Revised with a new Preface. 

A HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHY. By Frank Tuitty. Revised by LEDGER 
Woop. New York, Henry Holt & Co., 1951. Pp. xx, 658. $5.00. 

THE INTERPRETATION OF PLATO’S REPUBLIC. By N. R. Murpry. 
Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1951. Pp. vi, 246. 18s. net. (New York, Oxford 
University Press, $3.50.) 

ARISTOTLE: THE NICOMACHEAN ETHICS. A Commentary by the 
late H. H. Joacutm. Edited by D. A. Rees. Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1951. 
Pp. vi, 304. $5.00. 

STUDIES OF TYPE-IMAGES IN POETRY, RELIGION AND PHI- 


LOSOPHY. By Maun Bopxtn. New York, Oxford University Press, 1951. 
Pp. xii, 184. $2.50. 
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PSYCHOLOGY AND ITS BEARING ON EDUCATION. By C. W. VaAten- 
TINE. New York, Philosophical Library, 1951. Pp. xviii, 674. $6.00. 

THE INDIAN WAY. By Ranjee SHAHANI. New York, Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1951. Pp. vi, 175. $3.75. 

LEON BLOY, THE PAUPER PROPHET, 1846-1917. By EMMANUELA POLI- 
MENI. New York, Philosophical Library, 1951. Pp. 118. $2.75. 

MEN I HOLD GREAT. By Francots Mauriac. New York, Philosophical Li- 
brary, 1951. Pp. vi, 130. $3.00. 

PHILOSOPHY OF NATURE. By Jacques Maritarn. To which is added 
Maritain’s Philosophy of the Sciences, by Yves R. Stmon. New York, Philo- 
sophical Library, 1951. Pp. x, 198. $3.00. 

THE INDEPENDENT MIND. Essays of the Humanist Philosopher. By Cor- 
Liss Lamont. New York, Horizon Press, 1951. Pp. 187. $2.75. 


PHYSICS OF THE SUN AND STARS. By W. H. McCrea. New York, 
Longman’s, Green and Co., Inc., 1950. Pp. 192. $2.00. (London, Hutchinson’s 
University Library. 7/6 net.) 

MAN IS NOT ALONE. A Philosophy of Religion. By AprAHAM JosHUA 
HescuHet. New York, Farrar, Straus & Young, Inc., 1951. Pp. xii, 305. $3.75. 

KANT’S METAPHYSIC OF EXPERIENCE. A Commentary on the First 
Half of the Kritik der reinen Vernunft. Vols. I, II. By H. J. Paton. New 
York, Macmillan Co., 1951. Pp. 585; 510. $7.50.—A second impression of 
Paton’s commentary. 


ETHICS. A Textbook in Moral Philosophy. By Vernon J. Bourke. New York, 
Macmillan Co., 1951. Pp. xii, 497. $4.25. 

MR. JUSTICE SUTHERLAND. A Man against the State. By Jor: Francis 
PascuHaAL. Princeton, Princeton University Press, 1951. Pp. xii, 267. $4.00. 

ANALYSIS OF REALITY. Outline of a Philosophy of Intelligence. By LENNA 


WILLiaMson Brown. Lawrence, Kansas, Allen Press, 1951. Pp. 51. No price 
given. 


NATIONALISM AND CULTURE. 3d ed. By RupvotF Rocker. Translated by 


Ray E. Cuase. Los Angeles, Rocker Publications Committee, n.d. Pp. xxii, 
23-592. $4.00. 


THE SIX. By Ruvotr Rocker. Translated from the German by Ray E. CHase. 
Drawings by Doris WHITMAN CHaseE. Los Angeles, Rocker Publications 
Committee, 1938. Pp. viii, 255. $2.00. 

OUR GERMAN POLICY, PROPAGANDA AND CULTURE. By A .sert 
NorMAN. New York, Vantage Press, 1951. Pp. 85. $2.50. 


ESSAY ON HUMAN LOVE. By Jean Gurtton. Foreword by the Eart or 
Hairax. New York, Philosophical Library, 1951. Pp. x, 243. $4.50. 


THE GENESIS OF GEORGES SOREL. An Account of His Formative Peri- 
od Followed by a Study of His Influence. By JAmes H. Metset. Ann Arbor, 


Michigan, George Wahr Publishing Co., 1951. Pp. 320. Text ed., $5.50; trade 
ed., $6.50. 
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THE ROLE OF THE ”SENSUS COMMUNIS” IN THE PSYCHOLOGY 
OF ST. THOMAS AQUINAS. A Dissertation, Submitted to the Department 
of Philosophy of St. Louis University, 1951. By EpmuNp JosePpH RYAN. Pp. 
x, 108. No price given. 

NOTES ON THE THEORY OF PROGRESS. By Letanp Martuis. River- 
side, Illinois, Pine Avenue Publisher, 1951. Pp. ii, 63. $1.00. 


MEDIEVAL SKEPTICISM AND CHAUCER. By Mary EpitH THomas. 
New York, William-Frederick Press, 1950. Pp. viii, 184. $3.00. 


READINGS IN ORIENTAL PHILOSOPHIES. Edited by R. F. Moore. 
New York, Russell F. Moore Co., 1951. Pp. x, 116. $3.00. — A brief collection 
of excerpts from Indian, Chinese, and Japanese philosophy. 


TIME’S ARROW AND EVOLUTION. By Harotp F. Brum. Princeton, 
Princeton University Press, 1951. Pp. xii, 222. $4.00. 


ACTAS DEL PRIMER CONGRESO NACIONAL DE FILOSOFIA. Vols. 
I, II, III. Edited by Luts JuAN Guerrero. Mendoza, Argentina, Universidad 
Nacional de Cuyo, 1949. Pp. 626; 643-1409; 1421-2197. No price given. 


ENSAYOS METAFISICOS. By Juan Avo.Fo VazQguez. Tucuman, Argentina, 
Instituto de Filosofia, 1951. Pp. ror. $1.50. 


THE AWARENESS OF IGNORANCE. Presidential Address to the Logic- 
Metaphysics Section of the Indian Philosophical Congress, 1949. By A. C. 
Das. Reprinted from The Calcutta Review, February, 1951. Pp. 89-105. No 
price given. 

LES MANUSCRITS DES ENNEADES. Etudes Plotiniennes, Vol. II. 2d ed. 
By Paut Henry. Bruxelles, L’Edition Universelle, 1948. Pp. xlvii, 349. No 
price given. 

PLOTINI OPERA. Tomus I: Porphyrii Vita Plotini. Enneades I-III. Brux- 
elles, L’Edition Universelle, 1951. Pp. 417. No pricé given. 

PLOTINO: ENNEADI. Volume primo; secondo; terzo, Parte I: Versione di 
_Enn. V e VI; Parte II: Commentario critico di Enn. V e VI, Testi bibliografia 
di Bert Marién. Prima versione integra e commentario critico di VINCENzO 
CitenTo. Bari, Italy, Gius. Laterza & Figli, 1947, 1948, 1949. Pp. xvi, 461; iv, 
588 ; vi, 650; vi, 438. No price given. 

L’EXISTENCE DE DIEU. By Micuete F. Sctacca. Preface de Louis La- 
VELLE. Traduction de Recis Jotivet. Paris, Editions Montaigne, 1951. Pp. 215. 
No price given. 

LE PRINCIPE D’ANTAGONISME ET LA LOGIQUE DE L’ENERGIE. 


Prolégoménes a une science de la contradiction. By STEPHANE Lupasco. Paris, 
Hermann & Cie, 1951. Pp. 137. No price given. 


L’HOMME MODERNE BOURREAU DE LUI-MEME. By Rene GILLourn. 
Paris, Le Portulan (Flammarion), 1951. Pp. 157. 320 francs. 


VILHELM EKELUND OCH NIETZSCHE. En idehistorisk studie av. With 


an English Summary. By Rotr Exman. Lund, Sweden, C. W. K. Gleerup, 
1951. Pp. 144. No price given. 
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NOTES 


TO THE EDITOR OF Tue Puiosopnicar Review: 


A second edition of The Philosophy of Alfred North Whitehead, edited by 
Paul Arthur Schilpp and including'a revised Whitehead Bibliography which I 
prepared, has just been brought out by the Tudor Publishing Company of New 
York. I shall be grateful if you will grant space for the correction of three errors 
which have occurred in the printing of the Addenda to the Bibliography. 

The last line on p. 775, “Reprinted in Part I of 1947-1 [an item listed on p. 
772],” does not apply, as stated, to the book, Religion in the Making, but to the 
paper listed in the original Bibliography as “1926-3: The Education of an Eng- 
lishman” (first published in the Atlantic Monthly, v. 138, August, 1926). 

On p. 777, the last two lines (“Reprints: Educational Record, v. 14, Oct., 
1933, pp. 454-467. Also in Part III of 1947-1”) in the entry for Adventures of 
Ideas do not apply to that book but to the paper listed in the original Bibliography 
as “1933-2: The Study of the Past — Its Uses and Its Dangers” (first published 
in the Harvard Business Review, v. 11, July, 1933). 

Also on p. 777, the last line (“Reprinted, without the Corrigenda, in Part IV 
of 1947-1”) in the entry for Nature and Life does not apply to that book, but to 
the paper and subsequent Corrigenda which are listed in the original Bibliography 
as “1934-2: Indication, Classes, Numbers, Validation,” first published in Mind, 
V. 43, 1934. 

Although I did not plan the present arrangement of the Bibliography, I think 
that readers who make note of these three corrections will have a Bibliography 
of Whitehead’s writings that is reasonably accurate in detail. If anyone discovers 
an omission, I shall appreciate his reporting it to me. 

Victor Lowe 
Johns Hopkins University 
July 11, 1951 














For your spring classes .... 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF EVIL 


By Paul Siwek, S. J., Research Professor of Philosophy, Fordham Univer- 
sity. This authoritative textbook is designed to provide a working 
basis for discussion of the problem of evil in ethics courses. The author 
draws upon the Greek thinkers, the medieval Schoolmen, and the out- 
standing modern and contemporary philosophers to clarify the nature of 
evil and support his conclusions. He carefully examines and analyzes the 
views on evil held by Spinoza, Leibnitz, and Schopenhauer. $3.50 


MORAL STANDARDS-— An Introduction to Ethics 


By Charles H. Patterson, Professor of Philosophy, University of Nebraska. 
In this textbook, the student is given definite methods for testing the valid- 
ity of ethical systems. The more important theories of ethics from Plato 
to the present are evaluated clearly and precisely; the idea that right and 
wrong are merely matters of opinion is objectively refuted. Special atten- 
tion is given to the ethics of self-realization and the precepts of this system 
are applied to a number of general moral issues. $4.25 


PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION 


By John A. Nicholson, Associate Professor of Philosophy, University of 
Illinois. An understanding of the significant problems involved in formu- 
lating a philosophy of religion is provided by this textbook. It will also 
help the student develop a more reasoned conception of the place of re- 
ligion in man’s life. Analysis of the interpretation of religion given by 
each of four important philosophers—Spinoza, Kant, Comte, and Bergson— 
is included together with reading selections from their works. $3.75 





A HISTORY OF PHILOSOPHICAL IDEAS IN AMERICA 


By W. H. Werkmeister, Professor of Philosophy, University of Nebraska. 
This comprehensive textbook offers an orientation and introduction to the 
ideas of America’s outstanding thinkers. It presents the philosophy of each 
writer as completely as possible and in close accord with the writer’s own 
formulations. Its emphasis is on systematic unity even in the case of those 
writers who seem to stress a variety of ideas. Criticism by the author is 
based on the reactions of philosopher’s contemporaries. $5.00 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 


15 East 26th Street, New York 10, N. Y. 














..- Check these Textbooks 


LOGIC AND SCIENTIFIC METHODS 
An Introductory Course 


By Herbert L. Searles, Professor of Philosophy, University of Southern 
California. The essential elements of logical thinking and scientific methods 
are presented clearly and without over-simplification in this textbook. 
Formal relations and operations are illustrated by the use of concepts and 
propositions relevant to daily life and the sciences, but the importance of 
formal logic is not minimized. Attention is given to the relation of logic 
to language and a glossary of logical terms is included. $3.50 


AN INTRODUCTION TO PHILOSOPHY 
THROUGH LITERATURE 


By Robert C. Baldwin, Head of Department of Philosophy, and James A. S. 
McPeek, Professor of English; University of Connecticut. The authors of 
this textbook believe the most fruitful approach to philosophy for be- 
ginning students can be made through good literature. They have incor- 
porated much of the best literature of ideas from drama, fiction, essays, 
and poetry. $4.50 


PSYCHOLOGY AND ETHICS 
A Study of the Sense of Obligation 


By Harry L. Hollingworth, Professor Emeritus of Psychology, Columbia 
University. A psychologist explains the principles of moral conduct in 
terms of motivation, learning, and control, in this textbook. Ethical topics 
are subjected to ordinary scientific inspection — to observation, classification, 
analysis, and reasonable argument verifiable by others. $3.50 





THE THINGS THAT MATTER MOST 

An Approach to the Problem of Human Values 

By Ralph Tyler Flewelling, Director Emeritus, School of Philosophy, 
University of Southern California. A critical study of essential human values 
is presented in this volume. Intended as a textbook for students seeking a 


satisfactory philosophy of life, it includes selections from writings of the 
world’s great thinkers — from Confucius to John Dewey. $4.00 


THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 


15 East 26th Street, New York 10, N. Y. 
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ELEMENTS MACMILLAN 
OF ANALYTIC 
PHILOSOPHY 
Arthur Pap 


This introduction to the method of semantic 
analysis applies the present-day analytic method 
in philosophy to a wide range of problems. It 
treats both the traditional problems and problems 
in the foreground of contemporary discussions. 
The author carefully illustrates philosophical 
theories both in terms of everyday language and 
scientific language. 1949 — $5.00 


THE 
MUIRHEAD LIBRARY 
OF PHILOSOPHY 


recently published 
MATTER AND MEMORY 
$2.75 Bergson 
TIME AND FREE WILL 
$2.75 Bergson 


100 YEARS OF BRITISH PHILOSOPHY 
$5.25 Metz 


forthcoming 


SCIENCE OF LOGIC 
Hegel 
IDEAS 
Husserl 


CONTEMPORARY BRITISH PHILOSOPHY 
Muirhead 


LANGUAGE AND REALITY 
Urban 








The Macmillan Company e New York, N. Y. 





Philosophical 
Analysis 


A COLLECTION OF ESSAYS 


Edited by MAX BLACK, 
Cornell University 


IN these essays by eighteen 
contemporary philosophers the 
methods of analytical philoso- 
phy are applied to a wide vari- 
ety of topics ranging from 
aesthetics to metaphysics. The 
editor says, in the Introduc- 
tion: “The essays in this col- 
lection show a lively awareness 
of the complexities of the re- 
lations between thought and 
language and the subtle ways 
in which we can stumble into 
verbal booby traps of our own 
making; but they also show 
how it is sometimes possible to 
free ourselves of such hin- 
drances to clarity.” 

“A valuable book. . . . I would like to 
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